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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  EUROPEAN 

HISTORY. 


"...  They  themselves  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
paring themselves  with  themselves,  are  without  understanding." — St.  Paul. 

here  is  a  strong  and  perfectly  natural  tendency  to  give 
to  the  history  of  our  own  country  a  prominent  place 
in  all  our  schemes  of  education,  whether  public  or 
private.  We  involuntarily  ascribe  a  high  educational  value 
to  the  study  of  matters  intimately  connected  with  our 
national  development  and  look  upon  the  history  of  other 
nations  as  of  distinctly  secondary  importance.  This  opin- 
ion is  reinforced  by  a  patriotic  pride  in  our  own  achieve- 
ments which,  while  laudable  and  often  perfectly  justifiable, 
may  still  lead  us  astray.  Many  who  would  occupy  the 
standpoint  which  has  just  been  described  would  reject 
without  hesitation  the  idea  that  one  must  defer  going  to 
Europe  until  he  has  seen  his  own  country :  but  do  not  both 
these  beliefs  rest  on  the  same  misapprehension  ?  Is  the 
educational  value  of  American  history  really  commensurate 
with  the  significance  of  its  subject-matter  for  Americans  ? 
Or  may  not  the  history  of  other  nations  be  from  many 
points  of  view,  a  more  significant  feature  of  our  college 
curriculums  and  projects  for  private  study  ?  A  careful  con- 
sideration of  what  may  be  hoped  for  from  historical  study 
in  general,  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  answer  to  this 
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question.  In  the  following  brief  article  only  some  of  the 
main  points  can  be  touched  upon. 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  an  understanding  of  our 
own  institutions  and  their  development  be  the  aim  of  a  large 
part,  at  least,  of  our  historical  study,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  an  exhaustive  examination  of  these  institutions 
themselves  is  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory  way  to 
reach  the  desired  end.  We  do  not  gain  self-knowledge  by 
looking  in  our  own  faces  but  by  considering  others  and  so 
becoming  conscious  of  our  peculiarities.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  all  perception  that  it  is  dependent  upon  con- 
trast and  change.  Habit  and  familiarity  blind  us  but  sharp 
contrast  awakens  our  perception. 

Now  we  are  all  Americans  ;  that  is  to  say  we  have  all 
been  surrounded  by  a  given  political  and  social  atmosphere 
from  our  birth.  We  are  thus  in  no  position  to  understand 
our  institutions.  The  more  vitally  important  these  are  and 
the  more  inherent  the  peculiarities  of  our  civilization  the 
less  apt  we  are  to  become  conscious  of  them.  One  might, 
for  example,  read  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  right  of 
Habeas  Corpus  and  still  miss  entirely  the  true  significance 
of  the  institution.  One,  however,  who  without  even  the 
least  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  learned  some- 
thing of  the  elder  Mirabeau  and  of  his  partiality  for  Lettres 
de  Cachet  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  character 
of  the  famous  provision  in  the  Great  Charter  prohibiting 
arbitrary  imprisonment.  When  Professor  Dicey,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  the  Law  of  the  Constitution,  wants  to 
make  plain  the  true  character  of  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant conceptions  of  the  English  law,  he  does  it,  not  by  a 
minute  description  of  the  law  from  an  English  standpoint, 
but  by  an  account  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  France. 
We  must  know  what  a  thing  is  not,  in  order  to  preceive 
what  it  is.  "  The  vale  best  discovereth  the  hill."  To  a 
neglect  of  this  principle  many  of  the  most  discouraging 
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failures  in  teaching  may  be  attributed.  The  student  has 
too  often  a  considerable  formal  knowledge  of  a  subject 
which  is  at  first  deceptive,  but  which  upon  closer  consider- 
ation, proves  to  want  the  necessary  basis  which  a  grasp  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  alone  gives.  Thus  an  exclusive  or 
even  preponderating  attention  to  our  own  development  may 
defeat  the  end  we  have  in  view  in  undertaking  a  study  of 
American  history. 

History  has  always  been  regarded,  and  very  justly,  as 
an  excellent  means  for  broadening  the  mind.  Many,  how- 
ever, who  would  be  loudest  in  extolling  this  merit  of  histor- 
ical study  and  some  even  of  those  who  had  experienced 
happy  results  from  an  attention  to  history,  would  be  puzzled 
to  tell  in  what  the  broadening  consists.  They  might  thus 
easily  fail  to  hit  upon  the  best  means  for  promoting  this  end. 
Broadening,  or  culture,  does  not  consist,  as  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  recognized,  in  knowledge,  primarily  or  even 
principally,  but  rather  in  a  changed  point  of  view — in  a 
new  attitude  of  mind  which  may  help  us  to  see  any  new 
fact  or  event  which  is  presented  to  us  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive. All  knowledge  ought  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
culture,  knowledge  being  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
means  we  have  of  improving  our  faculties.  No  American 
could  study  carefully  the  history  of  our  own  Revolutionary 
War,  or  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  without 
somewhat  modifying  his  standpoint,  and,  perhaps,  had  he 
previously  held  an  opinion  based  on  hearsay,  entirely 
altering  his  views.  This,  however,  illustrates  partial  and 
specific  changes  in  our  attitude  toward  certain  definite 
events,  rather  than  any  general  alteration  of  our  mental 
make-up.  If  an  equal  amount  of  time  devoted  to  any  other 
topic  would,  however,  produce  such  a  general  change  and 
enable  one  to  see  the  whole  field  of  human  development  in 
a  new  and  truer  light,  then,  for  purposes  of  culture,  that 
subject  of  study  would  obviously  be  preferable  to  those 
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mentioned.  There  is  always  danger  of  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  things  near  us  and  it  is  important  that  we 
should  sometimes  leave  everything  aside  which  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  relate  to  ourselves,  or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  at  least  select  something  remote  from  us  for  con- 
sideration. We  thus  cultivate  that  most  important  side  of 
true  culture,  objectivity,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  Intellectual 
culture,  like  moral  culture,  precludes  selfishness.  If  this 
view  of  what  "  broadening"  means  is  a  true  one,  it  is  in  the 
recently  discovered  history  of  Assyria,  in  phases  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  civilization,  or  in  the  peculiar  conditions  and 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rather  than  from  a  study  of 
the  United  States,  England,  or  even  recent  continental 
history  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  efficient  means  of 
culture.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  one  subject  of  study  which  embraces  all  the  possible 
advantages.  The  historical  sources  of  these  more  remote 
epochs  are  either  from  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written,  or  their  inaccessibility  in  general,  unavailable  for 
the  ordinary  reader.    This  seems  to  be  a  great  drawback. 

Heretofore  any  attention  to  the  sources  has  been 
excluded  by  a  false  view  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  his- 
torical study.  So  long  as  our  aim  is  to  acquire  information 
instead  of  culture,  there  is  little  time  left  for  a  consideration 
of  the  sources,  nor  would  it  be  worth  while  to  give  much 
attention  to  them,  for  as  facts  they  are  relatively  unim- 
portant. Sadly  enough,  this  view  of  history  is  still  preva- 
lent. It  is  rather  the  actions  of  individuals  than  the  spirit 
of  men  that  engage  us.  Voltaire,  with  all  his  faults  as  a 
historian,  had  at  least  a  far  more  advanced  conception  of 
history  than  too  many  of  his  successors.  "  C'esl  encore 
plus  d'un  grand  Steele  que  d'un  grand  roi  que  j'ecris 
I'kistoire." — "  I  propose  to  write  the  history  rather  of  a 
great  century  than  of  a  great  king."  There  is  a  very 
general  feeling  that  dates  and  history  are  more  or  less 
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synonomous  terms.  Yet  one  who  understands  and  feels 
the  meaning  of  Nicolo  Pisano's  reliefs  at  Pisa  or  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  or  has  amused  himself 
with  Cellini's  cheerful  memoirs,  may  know  in  this  perfectly 
heterodox  fashion  more  of  the  Renaissance  than  another 
who  could  give  the  names  and  order  of  Popes,  Emperors 
and  municipal  despots  during  three  long  centuries. 

In  the  natural  sciences  everything  is  taught  by  types. 
The  careful  study  of  a  characteristic  organization  is  judged 
the  best  introduction  to  the  whole  animal  or  vegetable 
world.    The  method  pursued  in  history,  on  the  contrary, 
is  to  begin  with  the  general,  with  names  and  numbers 
having  absolutely  no  content  for  the  beginner.    "  Charles 
the  Fourth,  of  France,  died  in  1328,"  is  an  empty  formula 
until  some  meaning  be   attached   to   the   terms.  The 
beginn  ■  knows  neither  what  Charles  the  Fourth  nor  what 
1328  means.    A  merciful  friend  of  mine  recently  expressed 
his  regret  that  Germany  should  have  have  had  three 
Emperors  in  one  year,  in  view  of  the  expenditure  of  energy 
which  the  circumstance  entails  both  upon  the  German  boys 
and  girls  and  for  those  who  teach  them  history.    "  With- 
out a  minuteness  of  detail  sufficient  to  make  its  scenes 
dramatic  and  give  us  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  actors,  a 
narrative  history  can  have  little  value  and  still  less  charm.* 
Among  the   good  results  which  would  be  brought 
about  by  adopting  the  methods  of  Natural  History  and 
considering  carefully  short  but  important  periods,  would  be 
the  possibility  of  attending  to  the  sources.    An  enlightened 
use  of  the  sources  would  have  two  main  advantages.  It 
would  enhance  the  value  of  our  knowledge  by  rendering  it 
at  once  more  vivid  and  more  directly  the  result  of  our  own 
efforts.     Secondly,  it  would  improve  our  judgment  and 
increase  our  power  of  discrimination. 


*Prof.  Brycc. 

/ 
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The  production  of  books  is  now  carried  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  the  past  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  maintained.  As  only  a 
relatively  very  small  number  of  these  can  be  used  by  any 
one  person,  and  as  the  best  should,  of  course,  be  preferred, 
every  means  which  tends  to  cultivate  our  critical  faculties 
should  be  encouraged.  One  with  no  literary  discrimination 
left  among  the  ever-increasing  masses  of  printed  matter  is 
certain  to  fall  a  victim  to  intellectual  mal-assimilation  and 
inanition. 

The  study  of  historic  sources  offers  an  excellent  means 
for  cultivating  this  most  essential  faculty.  We  learn  to 
handle  books  with  a  certain  tact  the  lack  of  which  is  so 
apparent  in  the  ordinary  book  review.  By  acquainting 
ourselves  with  the  material  for  even  a  short  period  of 
history,  we  trace  the  process  of  writing  all  history.  We 
learn  to  estimate  secondary  authorities  and  become  familiar 
with  the  pitfalls  which  await  historical  writers.  All  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  will  be  found  available  outside  the 
department  where  we  have  gained  it,  often  aiding  us  better 
to  estimate  work  in  widely  different  fields.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  great  misfortune  that  the  periods  which  have  most  to 
offer  the  student  are  least  easily  approached  in  the  original 
sources,  and  that  our  ignorance  as  a  nation  of  all  languages 
but  our  own  should  exclude  us  in  a  measure  from  the  most 
fruitful  fields  of  historical  study.  Those  who  have  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  or  Italian 
have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect.  Those  who  do  not 
possess  this  knowledge  can,  however,  gain  much  from  a 
study  based  upon  the  sources  of  some  periods  of  English 
history ;  for  example,  that  of  the  Civil  Wars,  or  even  of 
one  of  the  great  crises  in  our  own  history. 

On  examination  it  appears  then  that  the  educational 
value  of  the  history  of  our  own  land  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  other  history.    And,  furthermore,  leaving  aside  the 
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possible  significance  of  history  as  a  means  of  culture,  and 
considering  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of 
our  national  progress  as  an  end,  this  progress  may  be 
easiest  reached  by  a  due  attention  to  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  other  nations.  Moreover,  by  approaching  the 
study  of  history  in  a  different  way  from  that  heretofore  pur- 
sued we  may  not  only  gain  a  truer  conception  of  all  human 
progress,  but,  by  digging  deeper,  reach  at  points  the  bed- 
rock upon  which  the  structure  of  history  rests. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  October.  i8gi. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 


he  following  paper  is  a  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Walter 
C.  Douglas,  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  delegated 
by  the  American  Society,  to  study,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, the  recent  developments  of  University  Extension  in 
England. 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  James. 

PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  EXTENSION 
OF  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING. 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  my  observations  of  University  Extension  abroad  during 
the  past  summer : 

The  first  question  investigated  was  the  measure  of 
recognition  given  to  the  University  Extension  abroad,  first, 
by  the  great  Universities ;  secondly,  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  lastly,  by  other  countries. 

The  Universities  of  Great  Britain  have  recognized  it 
by  direct  participation,  by  control  of  its  machinery,  by 
University  examination,  by  extending  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  and  laboratories,  by  pecuniary  aid,  and, 
lastly,  by  the  recognition  of  results  and  honoring  of  certifi- 
cates. In  cases  where  permanency  is  assured  to  centres, 
the  Extension  students  passing  certain  examinations  are 
admitted  to  the  Universities  as  second-year  students.  In 
other  words,  the  recognition  is  complete,  that  this  is  genu- 
ine University  teaching  and  attains  the  same  results  of 
knowledge  as  are  attained  by  resident  students. 
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The  Government  recognition  of  the  work  is  no  less 
complete.  A  Special  Spirits  tax  has  recently  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Government,  annually,  the  sum  of 
about  three  and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  which  the  Govern- 
ment finally  decided  to  give  to  County  Councils  with  an 
intimation  or  permissive  suggestion  that  it  should  be  used 
for  technical  education.  The  County .  Councils,  although 
not  primarily  educational  bodies,  are  acting  upon  this  sug- 
gestion. The  question  presented  itself,  what  will  be  the 
best  agency  for  creating  the  necessary  educational  machin- 
ery and  applying  this  money  ?  The  result  has  been  the 
recognition  of  University  Extension  methods  as  the  best 
and  the  practical  endowment  of  the  scientific  side  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  the  various  local  centres  by  this 
means.  The  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  alone  appropri- 
ated £140,000  in  this  way  this  year.  The  question  oi 
Government  aid  by  a  direct  Treasury  grant  to  the  literary 
and  historical  side  of  Extension  work  is  now  being  agitated. 
To  make  skilled  workmen  is  good ;  to  make  intelligent 
citizens  is  even  more  important. 

The  recognition  by  other  nations  of  this  as  a  new  and 
permanent  factor  of  higher  education  is  equally  strong.  In 
Austria  and  Denmark  it  has  taken  practical  form,  and  the 
French  Government  sent  two  Commissioners  to  attend  the 
Summer  Schools  and  study  the  movement  in  Great  Britain 
this  year. 

The  effect  of  University  Extension,  both  upon  the 
Universities  themselves  and  upon  the  people,  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  Universities  have  gained  sympathy  and  good- 
will from  the  masses.  They  are  considered  to  be  fulfilling 
their  missions  as  national  institutions  as  they  have  never 
done  before.  Popular  prejudice  has  been  tempered  and  to- 
day they  are  stronger  in  the  regard  of  the  English  public 
than  for  generations  past.  In  fact,  University  Extension  in 
Great  Britain  has  modified  public  opinion  in  an  important 
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direction,  and  has  wrought  substantial  gain  for  the  Univer- 
sities that  originated  and  are  pushing  it.  The  movement 
has,  perhaps,  been  as  timely  for  the  Universities  themselves 
as  it  has  been  for  the  masses  needing  and  awaiting  their 
aid. 

The  next  question  was,  what  are  the  ideals  of  this  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Universities  and  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents ?  What  will  be  its  ultimate  development  as  to  each? 
Here  there  was  divergence  of  views  among  the  leaders. 
There  was  agreement,  however,  that  the  result  would  not 
be  the  formation  of  permanent  local  colleges  with  resident 
professors,  but  a  floating  democratic  national  University 
with  local  committees,  but  non-resident  lecturers,  having 
local  management  and  support,  but  always  in  touch  with 
the  great  Universities.  Thus  the  Universities  in  their  scope 
would  be  truly  national  and  University  Extension  would  be 
co-extensive  with  the  nation.  The  establishment  of  local 
colleges,  with  a  resident  professoriate  cut  off  from  the  Uni- 
versities, would  have  its  limited  number  of  students,  who 
would  be  largely  "  professional  "  students,  would  not  touch 
the  masses  of  people,  would  lack  the  spirit  and  the  aims  of 
University  Extension,  and  would  fail  to  reach  the  general 
public  with  higher  education.  The  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  this  has  been  the  actual  result  where  Extension  work 
has  resulted  in  strictly  local  colleges. 

The  ideal  of  the  student  brought  out  an  interesting 
discussion  and  a  classification  of  Extension  students  into 
the  professional  and  the  amateur,  i.  e.,  the  few  who  studied 
for  the  value  of  the  certificate  and  the  "  bread  and  meat  " 
side  of  education,  and  the  many  who  studied  from  a  desire 
for  culture  and  a  love  of  knowledge.  The  great  mass  of 
students  will  be  "  amateurs  "  in  this  sense,  and  it  should 
ever  be  kept  so.  The  Universities  have  already,  as  stated, 
agreed  to  waive  one  of  the  three  years  of  residence  now  re- 
quired of  students  taking  certain  courses  at  affiliated  cen- 
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tres.  By  their  Summer  Schools  they  are  affording  oppor- 
tunities of  residence  in  the  "  University  atmosphere,"  upon 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  England.  Will  this  grad- 
ually be  extended  until  by  and  by  the  Extension  Student 
can  obtain  his  University  degree  ?  The  Science  and  Art 
Department,  which  is  a  Government  institution  authorized 
to  license  teachers,  and  with  which  South  Kensington  Col- 
lege is  connected,  now  nominally  recognizes  University 
Extension  certificates  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  induce 
the  London  School  Board  to  do  the  same. 

Immediately  bearing  upon,  and,  indeed,  deciding  this 
question,  is  that  of  consecutive  work.  The  desirability  of 
sequence  of  courses  and  of  graded  and  thorough  work,  is 
recognized  by  all.  This  is  the  purpose  of  Extension. 
Long  courses  of  twelve  are  better  than  short  courses  of  six 
lectures.  Sequence  is  better  than  jumping  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  foreign  to  it.  University  Extension,  with  a 
steady  movement,  is  all  the  time  approaching  this  end.  But 
there  are  many  other  things  to  be  considered  as  it  goes 
along.  University  Extension  must  please  and  interest  the 
public  as  well  as  do  thorough  work.  There  must  be  large 
meetings  at  first  to  impress  the  public  imagination  and 
arouse  interest.  The  financial  question  abides  with  us.  In 
other  words,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  will  not  do 
to  be  too  dogmatic  or  doctrinaire  about  this  ;  there  must  be 
elasticity  and  a  spirit  of  accommodation  to  local  situations. 
There  must  be  no  dictation,  but  suggestion  and  advice  to 
local  centres.  The  control  of  a  locality  and  its  courses  or 
standards  of  work  is  not  by  dictation,  but  by  keeping  ex- 
aminations and  certificates  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Association  ;  this  is  and  will  be  the  true  and  effective  mould- 
ing power  in  the  movement  that  will,  by  and  by,  secure  a 
uniform  standard  and  thorough  work.  Oxford  still  has  a 
number  of  centres  with  courses  of  six  lectures.  But  Ox- 
ford no  longer  issues  certificates  on  six  lectures.    Press  the 
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importance  of  this  always,  they  say,  but  consult  the  con- 
venience and  wishes  of  localities  and  the  present  need  and 
development  of  the  movement.  Higher  education  has 
never  been  maintained  without  endowment  or  State  aid. 
This  will  be  no  exception,  and  we  must  create  conditions 
and  be  practical  about  it. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  aid  and  endow- 
ment. There  are  two  possible  sources,  munificence  of  in- 
dividuals and  State  aid.  The  latter  has  some  drawbacks  in 
the  question  of  administration  to  merely  local  and  perhaps 
transient  University  Extension  committees  and  in  possible 
interference  by  the  Government  and  thus  the  loss  of  elas- 
ticity and  adaptability  on  the  part  of  Extension.  But  they 
seem  to  see  a  way  out  of  all  this  abroad,  and  already,  as 
stated,  University  Extension  is  now  practically  endowed 
locally  on  its  scientific  and  technical  side.  They  are  also 
about  to  ask  treasury  grants  for  the  other,  the  literary  and 
historical  side.  The  general  societies  have  no  endowment 
and  depend  upon  the  Universities  and  individuals  for  help. 
In  this  connection  two  forms  of  their  work  may  be  noticed. 
In'  Norfolk,  the  County  Council  made  a  grant  for  University 
Extension  under  the  provision  mentioned.  It  was  thought 
that,  as  the  teachers  were  nearer  the  people,  it  would  be 
better  to  begin  with  them.  Accordingly,  the  teachers  met 
on  Saturday  mornings  for  Extension  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  ;  the  experiment  was  very  successful. 

University  Extension  does  a  large  work  among  the 
farmers  through  lectures  upon  the  chemistry  of  common 
life  and  upon  subjects  relating  to  agriculture.  They  are 
taught  to  use  their  faculties  of  observation  and  reasoning. 
In  these  directions,  perhaps  in  our  own  country  lies  the 
basis  of  State  aid,  for  the  reception  and  administration  of 
which  State  organizations  could  be  created.  This  suggests 
the  question  whether  the  benefits  of  this  work  can  be  ex- 
tended to  the  isolated  student,  the  son  and  daughter  in  the 
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American  farm  house,  as  well  as  to  the  grocer  in  the  village. 
After  experimenting  with  home  work,  it  has  practically- 
been  given  up  for  the  present  by  the  Extension  Societies. 
An  organization  knov/n  as  the  Home  Reading  Union  is 
doing  a  large  work  in  the  line  indicated  by  its  name.  The 
leading  men  of  the  University  movement  agree,  that  for  the 
present,  all  energies  and  resources  had  better  be  directed  to 
work  at  centres.  It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  con- 
ditions in  England,  both  as  to  the  numbers  and  intellectual 
characteristics  of  the  occupants  of  farm  houses  are  very 
different  from  the  United  States,  which  fact  is  appreciated 
there  as  well  as  here. 

The  matter  of  country  or  district  work  and  the  secur- 
ing of  co-operation  of  groups  of  centres  is  growing.  A 
small  number  of  centres  acting  together  can  take  the  en- 
tire time  of  a  lecturer.  Their  representatives  meet  once  a 
year  and  agree  upon  courses.  This  secures  economy  and 
efficiency  of  work.  Practically  Extension  lecturers  must 
reside  for  the  season  in  the  neighborhood;  and  this  they  can 
do  by  this  co-operation  of  centres. 

They  have  given  thought  to  the  representative  character 
of  local  committees,  which  becomes  very  important  in  view 
of  State  aid.  Many  centres  have  suffered  by  gradually 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  clique.  In  reply  to  the  question 
"  What  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  failure  ?"  only  two 
answers  were  received,  viz. :  poor  lecturers,  and  local  cen- 
tres falling  into  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  clique,  i.  e. 
ceasing  to  be  representative  of  all  the  important  elements 
of  a  community.  Existing  institutions,  all  sects  and  par- 
ties, school  boards  or  public  municipal  bodies  and  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  should  be  represented  on  the  Committees 
of  Management  according  to  the  present  English  view. 

The  suggestion  of  poor  lecturers  as  the  other  cause  of 
failure, brings  up  a  vital  question,  viz. :  Whence  are  to  come 
the  lecturers  for  this  field  ?    As  the  present  regular  staffs 
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of  Universities  have  their  hands  full,  this  new  calling  must 
be  supplied  from  other  sources.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  in  England  a  distinct  and  permanent  staff  of  University 
Extension  lecturers.  They  are  tested  and  in  some  cases  a 
fixed  sum  is  guaranteed  to  them.  They  have  their  own 
style,  and  unite  the  University  standard  of  teaching  with 
popular  platform  qualities.  There  are  young  scientific  and 
literary  lecturers,  imbued  with  the  new,  the  University  Ex- 
tensions spirit,  enthusiastic,  understanding  people,  and  with 
fine  power  of  exposition.  But  the  question  of  the  future  is 
the  securing  of  sufficient  endowment  in  some  form  to  make 
it  possible  to  reach  brilliant  men  and  hold  them  in  this  work 
for  the  earlier  years  of  their  life,  at  least. 

The  suggestion  of  having  bright  Extension  students 
repeat  the  courses  of  older  lecturers  to  smaller  centres  has 
been  tried  with  fairly  good  results,  but  it  is  not  regarded 
with  favor  by  lecturers.  There  is  a  grave  danger  in  organ- 
izing new  centres  ahead  of  the  visible  supply  of  lecturers. 
Poor  lecturers  will  cause  failure  and  reaction,  and  will  set 
back  University  Extension  in  a  locality  for  years. 

The  question  of  fixed  syllabi  has  had  both  discussion 
and  experiment,  and  both  are  against  the  attempt  to  force 
upon  lecturers  any  syllabi  other  than  their  own.  The 
scientific  and  art  courses  in  England  suffered  by  rigid 
syllabi.  At  first  a  small  outline  is  printed,  and  if  that  is 
successful,  then  a  full  abstract.  They  are  prepared  by  lec- 
turers without  extra  charge  as  part  of  their  duties.  The 
syllabi  generally  pay.  For  instance,  in  London,  500 
were  printed  for  $22. 60,  and  250  sold  for  £31.25.  In  one 
society  the  lecturers  print  their  own  syllabi  and  thus  take 
the  risk  of  profit  or  loss. 

As  to  correspondence  work  in  languages,  there  is  none 
being  done,  although  in  a  class  upon  Dante,  6  pupils  inci- 
dentally acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Italian. 
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The  finances  demand  much  attention.  The  London 
Society  receives  money  from  individuals  and  from  the 
guilds  or  companies  of  London.  They  are  considering 
the  advisability  of  increasing  the  privileges  of  subscribers 
by  giving  to  them  lectures  by  eminent  men  in  large  centres. 
This  society  uses  popular  lecturers  to  prepare  the  way  for 
University  Extension.  The  Gilchrist  Lecture  Fund  was 
left  to  further  the  interests  of  education  in  any  way  that 
might  seem  best  to  the  Trustees.  They  have  decided  that 
this  is  a  most  effectual  way,  and  accordingly  give  short 
popular  courses  to  prepare  the  way  for  University  Exten- 
sion work. 

The  practical  endowment  of  the  technical  and  scien- 
tific side  of  University  Extension  work  in  Great  Britain 
has  brought  to  the  front  a  very  important  question.  In  the 
rage  to-day  for  technical  and  scientific  education,  and  in 
view  of  the  large  appropriations  for  this  purpose  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  neglecting  the  historical  and 
literary.  The  danger  in  England  on  this  point  is  great. 
University  opinion,  however,  is  thoroughly  aroused. 
Observation  has  shown  that  those  who  have  taken  scientific 
studies  not  so  immediately  applicable  to  technical  work 
are  better  students  and  more  valuable  men.  They  have 
better  trained  minds  than  those  tempted  away  by  the  bribe 
of  immediate  money-making  application.  There  is  too 
much  tendency  to  be  devoted  to  applied  sciences  rather 
than  to  the  broader  studies  and  abstract  sciences  allied  to 
historical  and  literary  study.  There  seems  no  danger  that 
with  the  aid  offered  the  technical  and  scientific  side  will  be 
neglected.  Therefore  the  historical  and  literary  side  should 
be  emphasized  in  programmes.  It  is  felt  by  many,  how- 
ever, that  both  in  towns  and  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the 
technical,  the  bread-and-meat  side,  must  be  pressed  at  first, 
so  as  to  secure  attention,  and  thus  lead  to  the  higher  and 
more  abstract  studies  that  make  the  citizen.  It  should  always, 
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however,  be  made  plain  that  University  Extension  deals 
only  with  the  sciences  that  underlie  or  bear  on  these  prac- 
tical things,  not  the  arts  themselves.  The  question  how 
to  meet  the  danger  to  the  historical  and  literary  side  from 
the  many  inducements  offered  to  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical, was  also  met  by  the  suggestion  that  universities  offer 
further  recognition  to  sequence  of  study  in  these  things. 
It  is  claimed  that  every  advance  that  has  come  has  followed 
such  offer  of  recognition  from  some  University. 

The  Summer  School  unquestionably  fills  an  important 
place  in  the  English  movement.  At  Cambridge  it  enables 
students  without  those  privileges  at  local  centres  to  spend 
some  weeks  in  laboratory  work.  At  Oxford,  it  gives 
opportunity  for  conference,  and  presents  highly  interesting, 
stimulating  and  suggestive  courses  of  lectures  to  the  leaders 
among  the  Extension  students  of  England,  who  gather  in 
large  numbers.  A  system  of  scholarships  enables  deserv- 
ing students  to  avail  themselves  of  these  schools,  which 
also  afford  valuable  help  and  suggestions  to  new  lecturers. 
Students'  Associations  in  a  number  of  places  have  proved 
an  undoubted  force  in  the  work.  One  function  of  these  is 
to  continue  interest  and  study  between  terms.  They 
generally  continue  to  meet  after  the  courses.  Quite  a 
feature  of  their  work  is  to  organize  excursions  of  various 
kinds  in  connection  with  the  studies.  As  to  the  English 
views  on  organization,  they  may  be  summed  up  by  stating 
that  London  affords  their  model  of  organization  for  large 
cities  ;  for  the  nation,  it  is  the  co-operation  of  Universities. 

It  seemed  very  desirable  to  secure  the  presence  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Society,  for  even  a  short 
time,  this  winter  of  Mr.  M,  E.  Sadler,  University  Extension 
Lecturer,  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Society,  Officer  of  Christ 
Church  College,  and  a  leader  in  the  whole  Extension 
work,  second  to  no  one  in  Great  Britain  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Mr.  Sadler's  leaving  England  for  even  a  short 
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time  seemed  very  great,  but  the  importance  of  giving  aid  in 
its  formative  period  to  a  similar  work  in  a  nation  of  sixty- 
five  millions  of  English-speaking  people  was  also  great. 
Mr.  Sadler's  own  consent  was  finally  secured,  and  then  a 
recommendation  to  the  same  effect  from  the  officers  of 
Christ  Church  College.  His  presence  with  us  this  winter 
will  be  full  of  suggestion  and  helpfulness. 

I  have  lightly  touched  upon  the  above  points  and 
entered  into  no  discussion  of  them,  for  reason  that  they  are 
fully  considered  in  recent  English  publications  now  in  our 
hands.  These  publications  and  the  full  set  of  blanks  and  lit- 
erature of  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  already  delivered, 
also  illustrate  and  explain  the  methods  of  the  work  abroad 
in  all  of  its  aspects. 

WALTER  C.  DOUGLAS. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1891. 
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§eldom  has  there  been  established  in  any  city  an  educa- 
tive work  so  valuable,  so  far-reaching,  and  so  direct 
in  its  results  as  that  of  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 
Never  was  there  a  great  work  that  was  perhaps  so  wholly 
free  from  any  elaborate  machinery,  and  almost,  one  might 
say,  without  material  expression.  There  is  no  Lowell 
Institute  in  the  form  of  a  building;  the  "  Institute"  is  wholly 
immaterial,  and  is  an  idea  rather  than  an  edifice.  To  the 
stranger  in  Boston  who  might  inquire  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  Lowell  Institute,  the  resident  could  only  reply  as  did 
the  character  in  Mr.  Aldrich's  clever  story,  "  There  is  no 
Margery  Daw."  Possibly  few  of  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  avail  themselves,  year  after  year,  of  the  benefi- 
cent opportunities  offered  in  the  noble  courses  of  free  lec- 
tures delivered  under  its  auspices  have  ever  paused  to 
consider  that  never  was  a  people's  college — for  it  is  practi- 
cally that- — more  entirely  held  true  to  the  intellectual  idea 
alone,  in  no  way  mingled  with  material  paraphernalia,  than 
is  this  institution,  which,  in  the  usual  sense,  is  not  an  insti- 
tution at  all. 

The  idea  of  the  Lowell  Institute  dates  back  a  little 
more  than  half  a  century — to  1830,  when  a  noble  and  great- 
hearted man,  John  Lowell,  left  a  bequest  of  $237,000,  one- 
half  his  estate,  "  to  found  and  sustain  free  lectures  on  speci- 
fied subjects ;  to  provide  for  regular  courses  of  free  public 
lectures  upon  the  most  important  branches  of  natural  and 
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moral  science,  to  be  annually  delivered  in  the  city  of 
Boston." 

John  Lowell  was  the  son  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  for 
whom  the  manufacturing  city  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
was  named.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  tastes,  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  of  profound  and  extensive  reading.  But  his 
powers  of  endurance  were  limited  by  very  delicate  health 
and  this,  with  a  fondness  for  change,  made  him  a  noted 
traveler  in  the  days  when  extensive  foreign  travel  was  the 
happy  exception  of  the  more  favored  lives  rather  than  the 
somewhat  matter-of-course  routine  of  the  present.  While 
in  Thebes  he  wrote  a  supplemental  codicil  to  his  will,  giv- 
ing more  definite  instructions  regarding  the  conduct  of  these 
lectures.  He  appointed  a  near  relative,  John  Amory 
Lowell,  to  be  the  trustee  of  this  bequest,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  largest  sum  ever  given  to  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation, save  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Stephen  Girard.  Mr.  Lowell's 
will  provided  that  none  of  this  money  was  to  be  used  for 
buildings,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  fund 
was  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  its  perpetuation.  An- 
other condition  of  the  bequest  is  that  each  succeding 
trustee  is  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Lowell  family, 
and  a  curious  feature  of  it  is  this  :  that  each  trustee,  within 
one  year  from  his  accession  to  the  trust,  must  file  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  a  sealed  paper  contain- 
ing the  name  of  his  successor,  and  that  "  some  name 
unknown  to  all  but  the  trustee  must  be  so  deposited."  The 
accounts  are  to  be  annually  exposed  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  they  having  authority,  however,  only  to 
view  them. 

This  seems  to  be  devised  as  a  moral  safeguard,  only, 
in  place  of  any  legal  one.  Although  no  portion  of  the  fund 
may  be  diverted  for  building  purposes,  it  may  be  drawn  on 
for  rent.  The  selection  of  the  lectures  is  absolutely  under 
the  personal  control  of  the  trustee  in  charge. 
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Beside  provision  for  the  lectures,  it  was  also  stipulated 
that  a  system  of  free  instruction  in  drawing,  for  mechanics 
and  artisans,  should  be  arranged,  and  this  was  continued 
until  1878,  and  is  now  developed  into  the  Lowell  School  of 
Practical  Design. 

Previous  to  1878  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  a  build- 
ing, now  removed,  that  stood  on  Washington  Street, 
between  Winter  and  Bromfield  and  was  entered  through 
one  of  those  odd  passage-ways  in  which  the  older  part  of 
Boston  abounds,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Arch- 
way book  store. 

It  was  on  December  1,  1839,  that  the  Lowell  Institute 
was  inaugurated  by  an  address  from  Edward  Everett  who 
was  then  the  ideal  orator  of  Boston.  His  presence  threw 
a  glamor  of  enchantment  on  every  occasion,  and  no  festival 
of  scholarship  was  complete  without  the  crowning  grace 
lent  by  the  elegance  and  polished  beauty  of  his  eloquence. 

The  most  eminent  lecturers  of  England,  America  and 
Germany  have  been  heard  on  this  platform.  To  have  lec- 
tured before  the  Lowell  Institute,  indeed,  is  a  cachet  of  the 
highest  and  most  coveted  distinction.  It  is  here  that  the 
great  Agassis  was  first  publicly  heard  in  America,  and  here 
that  the  ablest  modern  thought  in  science,  belles-lettres, 
sociology,  art,  archaeology,  political  and  moral  science,  has 
been  presented.  Here  have  been  heard  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Silliman,  Tyndall,  Palfrey,  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Lowell, 
Whipple,  Howells,  Bayard  Taylor,  Dr.  Wilder,  Professor 
Rogers,  Prof.  Lanciani  of  Rome,  Dr.  Edward  Freeman^ 
Dr.  Holmes,  Edmund  Gosse,  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz,  the  distinguished  ethnologist,  Dr. 
Humphrey  Storer,  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  and  many  another  whose  name  is  famous  in  art, 
science  or  literature. 

John  Lowell  died  at  Bombay  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.    His  character  was  one  of  those  that  have  gone 
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to  make  New  England,  and  through  New  England  an 
entire  country,  nobler  and  more  exalted ;  the  characters 
that  stamp  life  with  true  ideals,  and  hold  it  amenable  to 
standards  of  genuine  worth,  of  faith,  of  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  and  reverence  for  God. 

Mr.  Augustus  Lowell  is  the  present  trustee.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Lawrence  Lowell,  is  known  as  a  writer  on 
poltical  science,  and  far  more  widely  is  known  his  son,  Mr. 
Percival  Lowell,  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  choicest  and 
most  exquisite  works  ever  written,  entitled  "  The  Soul  of 
the  Far  East."  It  is  a  work  profoundly  introspective,  and 
full  of  delicate  divination  and  exquisite  interpretation  of  the 
mystic  inner  nature  of  Oriental  life. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  noble  intellect  and 
generous  sympathies  of  John  Lowell  conceived  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  great  work  which  foreshadowed  that  of 
University  Extension.  It  was  the  first  approach  in  America 
to  the  work  that  is  now  assuming  grand  proportions  and 
thrilling  the  hearts  of  all  who  realize  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity,  and  who  feel,  with  Mr.  Emerson,  that  "  It  is  as 
great  a  loss  to  us  that  others  should  be  low  as  that  we 
should  be  low,  for  we  must  have  society." 

While  the  lectures  are  free  to  all,  the  art  of  selection  is 
held  by  means  of  tickets,  without  which  the  public  are  not 
admitted.  The  method  adopted  is  to  advertise  in  all  the 
daily  journals  of  the  city  that  on  a  designated  morning  the 
tickets  for  a  certain  course  of  Lowell  Institute  lectures  will 
be  given  to  applicants  at  a  designated  place,  not  more  than 
four  tickets  being  given  to  one  person,  and  the  order  is 
merely  that  of  line,  and  the  "  first  come,  first  served  "  prin- 
ciple. Provided  with  these  the  audience  assembles,  and 
when  the  room  is  filled  the  doors  are  closed. 

Huntingdon  Hall,  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  has 
been  used  since  1878  for  the  lectures,  which  usually  open 
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in  November,  and  continue  until  April,  being  given  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week. 

The  unfailing  beneficence  of  this  bequest,  which  has 
already  given  such  noble  opportunities  to  successive  gener- 
ations, is  one  that  can  be  referred  to  only  with  the  gladness 
of  gratitude.  The  Lowell  Institute  is  an  intellectual  fountain 
flowing  without  money  and  without  price  that  whosoever 
will  may  partake  freely, 

LILIAN  WHITING. 

Boston,  October,  1S01. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


[The  first  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  Political  Economy  will  appear  in  the 
January  number  of  this  journal.  The  present  paper  and  one  which  is  to 
follow  in  the  December  number  are  introductory  to  the  series  and  are  intended 
to  present  (i)  certain  preliminary  distinctions,  and  (2)  certain  helpful  practical 
suggestions.] 

PRELIMINARY  DISTINCTIONS. 

x^here  is  a  simple  but  vital  distinction  between  the 
manner  in  which  an  economist  and  a  historian,  say, 
or  a  social  philosopher  looks  upon  questions  which  over- 
lap their  different  fields  of  investigation.  The  standpoint 
is  a  different  one.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  question  is  to  be  separated  into  its  historic, 
economic  and  social  elements.  But  any  practical  attempt 
to  separate  the  elements  after  this  fashion  will  show  that 
the  real  point  of  the  distinction  has  been  missed.  It  is 
better  to  say  that  exactly  the  same  question  has  been  con- 
sidered from  different  points  of  view. 

If,  for  instance,  the  immigration  question  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed, nothing  will  be  gained  by  getting  from  an  econo- 
mist his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  wages,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  etc.,  if  we  then  turn  to  the  social  philosopher 
to  ascertain  from  him  the  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of  the 
people,  on  the  standard  of  civilization,  etc.,  and  to  the 
statesman  to  balance  the  various  items  contributed  by  the 
experts  in  the  other  sciences  and  to  make  a  practical 
decision  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  course  apparently  advocated 
by  some  who  insist  on  the  "  obvious  advantages  "  of  dis- 
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tinguishing  the  various  elements  and  treating  each 
separately. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  economist  (or  the  states- 
man equipped  with  the  necessary  economic  training)  could 
give  us  a  clearpicture  of  each  of  the  two  economic  conditions, 
— one  in  which  the  immigration  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unchecked, — the  other  in  which  the  existing  popula- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  remain  uncontaminated  with  for- 
eign elements ;  every  influence  which  would  in  any  way 
modify  either  condition  is  noted  ;  agencies,  physical,  moral, 
social  and  educational,  are  considered ;  everything  neces- 
sary to  sharpen  the  contrast  and  to  aid  the  judgment,  is 
noted.  He  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  mental 
image  of  the  two  conditions,  differing  as  they  would 
at  many  points  but  differentiated  by  a  force  mainly 
econ6mic,  will  be  in  position  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment. It  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  balance  ethical 
considerations  against  economic  considerations,  which  is 
implied  in  the  first  method,  but  which  is  clearly  impossi- 
ble. He  will  have  considered  the  whole  question  in  all  its 
bearings  from  an  economic  standpoint,  which  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  it,  merely  employing  economic  forms 
of  expression. 

The  student  should  recognize  further,  at  the  outset,  the 
distinction  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  view  of 
industrial  organization  and  progress.  The  economic  signifi- 
cation of  these  terms  does  not  correspond  precisely  to  the 
meaning  assigned  to  them  in  philosophy,  but  is  analogous 
to  it.  The  mental  images  which  exist  in  society,  as  a 
whole,  the  mental  motives  to  action,  and  the  distinctly 
social  agencies  are  put  in  contrast  with  those  conditions 
which  are  mainly  physical,  which  lie  outside  the  realm  of 
mental  growth,  which  act  upon  man,  furnishing  him  in 
turn  motives  to  action,  but  which  are  not  involved  in  his 
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own  development  and  which  may  be  considered  as  chang- 
ing independently  of  changes  in  man.  Upon  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  this  distinction  depends  the  student's  ability 
to  avoid  the  confusion  connected  with  frequent  and  uncon- 
scious shifting  of  the  point  of  view.  Even  before  consider- 
ing the  most  primary  conceptions  of  political  economy, 
therefore,  we  may  introduce  illustrations  of  this  distinction 
which  will  be  readily  understood,  though  involving  ques- 
tions that  could  be  fully  discussed  only  at  a  much  later 
stage. 

If  we  should  undertake  to  discover  why  more  laborers 
do  not  accumulate  capital,  we  might  find  that  it  is  because 
of  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  future  needs,  because  of  the 
fact  that  their  saving  instincts  are  not  normally  developed, 
which  would  be  a  subjective  explanation  ;  or  we  might 
find  the  explanation  instead  in  a  physical  law  which  insures 
that  population  will  continually  press  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistance,  leaving  no  margin  for  saving. 

We  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the  North  American 
Indian  to  provide  for  the  future  to  his  own  improvidence — 
a  subjective  explanation  ;  or  as  Professor  Cunningham  sug- 
gests,* to  the  great  difficulty  in  preserving  meat,  which 
forms  so  large  a  portion  of  his  diet. 

If  the  task  be  to  explain  the  origin  of  interest,  it  may 
be  found  objectively  in  the  increase  of  product  due  to  the 
employment  of  capital.  The  arrangement  which  secures 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  that,  when  it  is  loaned  to  be 
devoted  to  production,  it  will  be  returned  to  him  with  this 
increase  would  be  a  part  of  the  objective  explanation.  But 
the  payment  and  receipt  of  interest  may  be  looked  upon, 
instead,  as  an  act  of  exchange.  A  future  enjoyment  is  re- 
linquished by  the  borrower,  who  receives  in  return  a  pres- 
ent enjoyment.  The  lender  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
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expending  his  money  for  present  gratification,  but  expects 
to  receive  in  the  future  that  which  will  enable  him  to  enjoy 
a  greater  pleasure.  The  amount  of  interest  would  then  be 
determined  by  the  difference  in  subjective  valuation  of  the 
two  enjoyments,  each  of  the  parties  to  the  exchange  plac- 
ing a  higher  valuation  on  the  future  goods  and  agreeing, 
therefore,  that  it  will  take  a  greater  quantity  of  the  future 
goods  to  offset  this  higher  valuation  of  the  present  goods. 

At  every  stage  of  investigation,  from  the  framing  of 
the  simplest  definitions  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  it  will  be  important  to  note  whether  subjec- 
tive or  objective  conditions  are  mainly  in  mind,  and  if  both 
are  taken  into  consideration  whether  we  are  looking  on 
man  or  his  environment  as  being  modified  by  the  influence 
of  the  other. 

The  tendency  of  recent  political  economy  is  to  substi- 
tute subjective  theories,  explanations  and  laws  for  the  ob- 
jective, and  at  times  purely  physical  laws  and  theories  of 
the  older  economists.  But  each  point  of  view  is  legitimate 
if  held  consistently,  and  if  care  be  exercised  in  transferring 
to  one  kind  of  discussion  the  terms  and  explanations  which 
are  current  and  the  results  which  are  obtained  in  the  other 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  obviously  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  order  to 
understand  the  principles  of  political  economy  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  by  reading  dilligently  all  the  obsolete  text- 
books on  the  subject  however  standard  they  may  once 
have  been.  There  is  a  time  when  the  texts  which  were 
written  when  the  science  was  forming  may  be  read  to  ad- 
vantage, but  it  should  be  at  a  time  when  they  can  be  mas- 
tered; i.  e.,  when  the  student  will  not  be  deceived  by  such 
of  their  arguments  as  may  be  fallacious  and  betrayed  into 
their  errors,  when  the  student,  in  fact,  can  become  their 
master  and  can  introduce  their  helpful  portions  into  a  sys- 
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tern  of  knowledge  of  which  he  is  already  master.  It  is 
true  in  a  sense  that  all  economic  works  yet  published  may 
be  said  to  have  appeared  at  a  formative  period.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  read  first  such  books  as  embody  most 
nearly  a  complete  positive  system  and  have  it  at  the  same 
time  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  have  been  subjected  to 
searching  and  persistent  criticism,  such  as  will  be  likely  to 
have  exposed  the  gross  errors,  cleared  up  obscurities,  and 
fixed  those  particular  points,  which,  even  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  must  still  be  regarded  as  unsettled. 

The  works  which  at  the  present  time  come  nearest 
meeting  these  requirements  are  Walker's  Political  Economy 
and  Mills'  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  These  works 
may,  therefore,  be  recommended  for  the  general  reader  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy ;  but  for  the  reasons  indicated  they 
should  be  suplemented  by  a  close  examination  of  the  later 
literature  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  This  is  in  each 
case  somewhat  extensive. 

The  study  of  current  economic  periodicals  and  of  the 
the  contributions  by  economists  to  the  discussion  of 
economic  questions  in  the  general  periodicals  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  overcoming  initial  difficulties,  of 
strengthening  an  interest  in  economic  subjects,  and  of  giv- 
ing a  definite  scope  to  investigations  which  the  student  may 
wish  personally  to  undertake.  Membership  in  one  of  the 
scientific  associations,  several  of  which  are  open  to  any 
earnest  student  whose  claims  are  clearly  presented,  will, 
besides  securing  the  publications  of  the  associations,  give 
to  the  student  who  succeeds  in  making  a  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  science,  however  modest  it  may  be,  the  benefit 
of  an  impartial  examination  of  its  merits  and  will  frequently 
secure  publication  for  papers  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  publishers. 
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The  writer  has  in  mind  especially  the  American 
Economic  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore, 
which  has  published  a  series  of  valuable  monographs ;  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  has  an  economic  section ;  The  American  Social 
Science  Association ;  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  which  has  secured  a  very 
wide  circulation  for  its  publications  and  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  giving  of  assistance  of  the  kind  suggested. 

Few  students  will  be  satisfied  to  pursue  the  study  in 
any  prescribed  conventional  order  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  specific  problems  should  not  be  studied  sooner  than  is 
customary  in  most  class-rooms.  Many  of  the  subjects 
which  are  still  unsettled  because  of  insufficient  data  will 
furnish  to  the  zealous  student  material  for  inductive  research. 
Later  the  results  of  this  research  will  give  occasion  for 
comparison  with  results  obtained  by  other  persons  or  by 
the  student  himself  in  different  lines,  and  for  deductive 
reasoning.  The  precautions  usually  insisted  on  by  econo- 
mists of  the  Historical  School  will  be  especially  applicable 
to  investigations  of  this  kind.  Accuracy  of  observation, 
patience  in  collecting  materials,  avoidance  of  even  the 
semblance  of  partizanship,  a  desire  to  follow  the  truth, 
regardless  of  the  results,  and  a  constant  recognition  of  the 
relation  of  the  discoveries  made  to  the  existing  body 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  are  the  virtues  to  be  especially 
emphasized.  Proximity  to  any  manufacturing  industry  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  an  investigation  as  to  the  exact 
manner  in  which  production  is  carried  on.  The  steps  by 
which  any  industry  has  been  successfully  established  furnish 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  careful  study.  One 
who  is  interested,  on  the  other  hand,  in  studying  the 
markets  will  find  abundant  examples  of  variations  in 
demand  and  will  easily  be  led  to  study  these  movements 
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and  their  causes.  He  will  not  proceed  far  without  reveal- 
ing, perhaps  unconsciously,  one  or  the  other  of  the 
tendencies  referred  to  above.  He  will  look  for  and  find 
changes  in  men  giving  occasion  to  new  subjective  valua- 
tions which  in  the  markets  find  expression  in  objective 
values — or  he  will  look  for  and  doubtless  find  changes  in 
machinery,  in  the  agencies  of  production,  in  the  condition 
of  scientific  knowledge  which  will  be  thought  adequately 
to  explain  the  market  changes. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  October,  i8gi. 
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here  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  that  has  received  so  much 
attention  from  our  leading  magazines  and  from  the 
most  influential  of  the  newspaper  dailies  of  the  country 
during  the  past  few  months,  as  has  University  Extension. 
The  origin  of  the  movement,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country  has  been  clearly  depicted,  its  purposes  have  been 
explained  with  the  utmost  fullness  and  the  different  elements 
of  its  system  of  teaching  with  the  function  of  each  have 
been  accurately  defined.  In  no  case,  however,  has  there 
been  a  full  explanation  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  courses 
offered  under  this  title.  Perhaps,  then,  a  clearer  idea  can 
be  given  in  no  better  way  than  by  referring  at  some  length, 
to  the  courses  given  on  various  subjects  at  Philadelphia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society.  The  most 
generally  known  of  the  lecturers  engaged  in  this  work 
during  the  past  winter  was  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  who,  for 
successive  weeks,  delivered  courses  at  different  points  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  on  such  subjects 
as — the  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  Stories  as  a  Mode  of 
Thinking,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  These  may 
perhaps,  typify  well  enough  the  l.terary  side  of  the  work  of 
the  first  year.  No  better  example  of  the  scientific  courses 
given  during  the  first  season,  can  be  found  than  the  one  on 
Astronomy,  delivered  to  large  audiences  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  by  the 
eminent  astronomer,  Professor  Young,  of  Princeton. 

The  success  of  the  winter's  work  of  1890-91,  both  in 
its  popular  and  in  its  instructive  aspect  was  so  great  as  to 
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increase  the  interest  of  our  best  teachers  in  the  movement. 
The  best  guarantee  of  the  standard  of  University  Extension 
is  to  be  found  in  the  men  who,  recognizing  the  real  worth  of 
the  system,  are  using  what  time  is  left  from  their  regular 
University  duties  in  giving  public  courses  under  the  general 
title  of  University  Extension.  An  item  in  the  morning 
paper  notices  the  engagement  of  President  Coulter,  of  the 
University  of  Indiana,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  his 
special  field  before  a  University  Extension  centre  in  the  city 
of  Louisville.  Certainly  this  scholar  would  not  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  railway  trip  and  devote  the  little  leisure 
that  his  executive  and  professonial  duties  leave  him,  to  such 
work  as  this  unless  the  recognition  was  clear  of  its  great 
utility  both  in  the  way  of  inspiration  and  direct  knowledge 
for  the  audiences  addressed. 

The  American  Society  has  been  fortunate  this  year  in 
securing  the  services  of  Dean  J.  O.  Murray,  of  Princeton 
College,  who  is  lecturing  at  this  time  before  the  people  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  "Earlier  Plays  of  Shakespeare,"  the 
course  including  the  most  typical  tragedies  and  comedies 
of  our  literature.  The  first  lecture  was  on  "Love's  Labors 
Lost,"  followed  by  others  on  the  "Comedy  of  Errors," 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Vienna,"  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"Richard  III."  and  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Professor  W.  B. 
Scott,  of  the  same  college,  is  engaged  for  courses  on  Dy- 
namical, Structive  and  Historical  Geology,  and  Zoological 
Geography.  These  courses  are  illustrated  and  their  popu- 
lar and  instructive  nature  is  seen  in  the  following  brief  out- 
line of  the  course  on  Dynamical  Geology. 
Lecture  I.  Destructive  processes.  Action  of  atmospheric 
agencies.  Rivers. 

2.  Ice.    Marine  agencies.     Subterranean  waters. 

Springs. 

3.  Constructive  powers.    Action  of  the  rivers  and 

the  sea. 
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Lecture  4.  Volcanoes. 

5.  Earthquakes  and  other  igneous  forces.  Geysers 

and  hot  springs. 

6.  Organic  agencies.    Formation   of  coal,  lime- 

stone, etc. 

The  broad  fields  covered  by  Extension  work  and  the 
adaptability  of  its  system  to  the  needs  of  different  classes, 
is  best  disclosed  in  the  course  offered  especially  for  teachers 
by  President  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  College. 
The  course  is  of  six  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
common  school  branches.  The  lectures  are  at  once 
scientific  and  practical  in  their  nature,  and  form  an  admira- 
ble introduction  to  pedagogical  study,  basis  for  which  is 
laid  in  succeeding  courses  which  are  already  planned.  In 
many  cases  those  courses  are  found  at  once  most  popular 
and  most  inspiring  which  can  be  fully  illustrated  in  various 
ways.  An  example  of  these  is  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
the  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  by  Professor  Henry  Crew,  who 
has  just  been  called  from  Haverford  College  to  the  Lick 
Observatory,  the  outline  of  which  gives  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  course. 
"Wave  Theory  of  Light." 

1.  Historical  introduction. 

2.  Explanation  of  reflection  and  refraction  on  Wave 

Theory. 

3  Diffraction  and  Solar  spectrum. 

4.  Radiant  energy. 

5.  Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light. 

6.  Ideas  of  Maxwell.    Experimental  demonstration  of 

Hertz. 

Another  course  which  is  not  only  popular  but  which 
inspires  to  furnish  study,  and  gives  a  clear  conception  of  the 
best  methods  to  be  pursued,  is  by  Professor  Paul  Shorey, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  on  Tennyson.  A  brief  outline  of 
these  lectures  is  given  below : 
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1.  State  of  English  Poetry  in  1832.    Tennyson's  early- 

poems.  Style  and  vocabulary  of  the  new  poet. 
Influence  of  Keats,  Shelley  and  Wordsworth. 

2.  Sources   of  Tennyson's  inspiration.    Tennyson  a 

literary  poet. 

Tennyson  and  the  classics. 

3.  Same  subject  continued.    Tennyson  and  the  Eng- 

lish Classics.    Tennyson's  imitations. 

4.  Tennyson  and  the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature. 

5.  Tennyson  and  modern  thought.    Can  poetry  interp- 

ret modern  science  and  philosophy  ? 

6.  Tennyson  the  great  poet  of  the  century.  Tenny- 

son and  Browning. 

Many  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  joined  heartily  in  the  work,  and  courses 
have  been  offered  by  Professor  Barker,  on  Physics,  by 
Professor  J.  B.  McMaster  on  the  People  of  the  United 
States  ;  Professor  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  on  English  Litera- 
ture, and  Professor  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  on  American  History 
and  Government. 

The  system  that  has  already  been  attained  and  the 
sequence  already  found  possible  in  extension  work  are 
shown  by  the  following  series  of  courses,  offered  by  Dr. 
Francis  N.  Thorpe,  which  embrace  seventy-two  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  American  History  and  Government. 
Course       I.  Europe  finds  America. 

The  period  of  exploration  and  discovery, 
1 49  2- 1 606. 

Course     II.  The  Period  of  the  Charters,  1606-1776. 

The  Period  of  the  American  Revolution, 

1776-1789. 
The  Beginnings  of  Government  in  the 
United  States. 
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Course    III.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1787- 
1789. 

Period  of  the  Formulation  of  the  National 
Idea. 

Course    IV.  The  Development  of  the  National  Idea,  1789- 
1840. 

Period  of  the  settlement  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Course      V.  The  Struggle  for  Nationality,  1840-1865. 

Period  of  the  extension  of  the  National 
Idea  and  of  the  Determination  of  the 
National  Domain. 
Course    VI.  The  New  Nation,  1865— 1892. 

Period  of  the  Development  of  National 
Resources. 

Course  VII.  The  Government  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States. 

An  Examination  of  our  Government  as 
it  is  To-day  in  Cities,  Counties,  States 
and  in  the  Nation. 
Course  VIII.  American  Statesmen. 

The  Colonial  Period. 

The  Period  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Period  of  the  National  Development. 

The  Period  of  the  Struggle  for  Nation- 
ality. 

Course    IX.  The  Civil  Development  of  the  United  States, 
1606-1892. 

Course     X.  Epochs  of  American  History,  1 606-1 892. 
Course    IX.  The  History  of  Political  Parties,  1789-1892. 
Course  XII.  The  Administration  of  Government  in  the 
United  States,  1776-1892. 


NOTES. 

University  Extension  centres  have  within  a  few  weeks  been  formed  in 
Rhode  Island  at  Hartford,  Pawtucket,  Bristol,  Wickford,  Olneyville,  New- 
port, Warren,  Providence,  and  at  Attleboro  and  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Professor  F.  W.  Blackmar,  of  the  State  University  of  Kansas,  is  lecturing 
for  the  Kansas  City  University  Extension  Society  on  the  subject  of  Political 
Economy.  This  will  be  followed  by  other  courses,  all  of  twelve  lectures 
each. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Topeka,  Kansas,  Free  Library,  a  course  on 
Electricity  by  Professor  Blake,  of  the  Kansas  University,  has  begun.  There 
will  be  given  twelve  lectures,  and  a  strong  Students'  Association  has  been 
already  formed. 

The  People's  Institute  of  Milwaukee,  has  received  from  wealthy  citizens 
a  guarantee  already  of  three  courses  of  Extension  lectures.  The  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  greatly  assisting  the  work 
throughout  that  State. 

New  centres  are  being  constantly  formed  in  connection  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Society ;  the  latest  one  being  in  North  Wales,  Pa.  Other  meetings  to 
further  the  establishment  of  centres  have  been  held  recently  in  several  towns 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  including  Sea  Isle  City  and  Chester  Springs. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  large  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  on  November  loth.  Distinguished  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  will  be  present,  and  many  who  will  be  unable  to  attend 
have  written  to  express  their  hearty  sympathy  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

The  Committee  of  Regents,  of  Iowa  State  University,  has  reported  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  as  Director  of  University  Extension  of  some 
member  of  the  University  faculty.  His  duty  shall  be  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
Extension  courses,  to  give  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the  work, 
and  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  centres  throughout  the  State. 

A  very  successful  centre  of  the  American  Society  has  been  established  at 
Reading,  Pa.  The  first  course  chosen  is  one  on  Political  Economy  by  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  fellow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
lecture  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  3d.  Over  three 
hundred  course  tickets  have  been  sold,  and  such  success  attained  as  to  insure 
succeeding  courses. 
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The  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  University  Extension  is 
directed  to  the  opening  article  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  It  is  by  Professor  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  who,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  was  the  first  lecturer  under  the  University  Extension  system  in  Phila- 
delphia. Reprints  of  the  article  have  been  ordered  by  the  Society  and  a 
copy  may  be  obtained  by  application,  inclosing  ten  cents,  to  the  General 
Offices. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Society, 
to  hold  the  Mid-Winter  Conference  on  University  Extension  during  the  week 
following  the  holidays.  A  most  interesting  programme  has  been  arranged 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  presence  of  leading  educators  insures  at  once  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  meeting.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  will 
be  an  address  by  Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy, 
whose  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  have  been  already  announced 
in  these  pages. 

A  committee  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  charge  of  a  course  of  twelve 
lectures  on  American  History.  Several  of  these  are  single  lectures  by  such 
men  as  Andrew  D.  While,  General  Slocum,  Professor  Morey,  of  Rochester, 
and  Professor  Mace,  of  Syracuse ;  while  Professor  Wickes,  of  the  Syracuse 
High  School,  is  engaged  for  a  series  of  five  lectures.  The  Buffalo  Library, 
where  a  course  of  lectures  similar  in  nature  to  those  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion movement,  was  given  some  years  since  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Bemis,  has  now  a 
course  on  American  History. 

The  first  Extension  course  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  opened  on  October 
10th,  by  Professor  O.  B.  Clark,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  with  a  lecture 
on  English  Literature.  This  course  is  to  alternate  with  one  by  President 
John  M.  Coulter,  on  Botany.  Both  courses  are  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Louisville  Educational  Association.  Another  centre  has  been  formed  by  the 
Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky,  and  it  is  proposed  to  offer  at  least  four 
courses  during  the  present  season.  The  first  lecturer  is  Dr.  James  Lewis 
Howe,  and  the  subject  of  the  course  is  chemistry. 

As  foretold  in  the  excellent  article  of  President  William  Preston  Johnston, 
of  Tulane  University,  in  the  September  issue  of  University  Extension, 
the  South  is  becoming  rapidly  conscious  of  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
movement.  A  course  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Bemis,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  offers  six  lectures  on  "  The  Economic 
Questions  of  the  Day."  Steps  are  being  taken  by  those  interested  in  the 
work  to  form  a  circuit  in  the  State,  and  with  the  excellent  higher  institutions 
of  Tennessee,  this  should  certainly  not  be  difficult. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  American  Society  has  been  from  the  first  to  enlist 
the  warm  support  of  the  Universities  for  this  movement.  That  this  is  being 
accomplished  is  apparent  in  a  recent  decision  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
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which  has  so  far  sanctioned  Extension  courses  as  to  offer  under  its  seal 
certificates  of  courses  and  a  diploma  to  all  who  satisfactorily  complete  nine 
courses  of  twelve  lectures  each.  To  those  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  institutions  of  equal  rank  with  itself,  it  offers  on  the  same  con- 
ditions  as  the  preceding,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  Indianapolis  Society  of  University  Extension  held  a  public  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  October  24th.  The  programme  included  addresses  on 
"The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Work  in  Great  Britain,"  by  Professor  Alex- 
ander Smith,  of  Wabash  College ;  and  on  "  The  Relation  of  the  State 
University  to  University  Extension,"  by  President  John  M.  Coulter.  Repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  DePauw  and  Butler  Universities,  and  the  public 
school  system  was  represented  by  Superintendent  Lewis  H.  Jones,  in  a  paper 
entitled,  "  What  University  Extension  may  do  for  our  City." 

The  progress  of  University  Extension  in  foreign  countries  finds  its  latest 
phase  in  the  proposal  of  leading  Englishmen  to  introduce  the  system  into  the 
Cape  Colony.  Canada  has  taken  up  the  matter  with  zeal  and  centres  have 
already  been  established  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  evening  of  November  5th, 
there  was  held  a  mass  meeting  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  which  was  addressed  by  President  Edmund  J. 
James,  of  the  American  Society.  Action  has  already  been  taken  by  the 
corporation  of  Trinity  University  by  sanctioning  a  course  of  lectures  on  His- 
tory and  another  on  Literature,  in  connection  with  St.  Helen's  College. 

On  the  evening  of  October  27th,  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Conference  of  Eastern  Michigan  was  held  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 
The  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  University  Extension,  the 
leading  address  being  by  President  James  B.  Angell  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Dr.  Angell  gave  a  careful  review  of  the  development  of  the  movement, 
indicating  what  might  fairly  be  expected  from  it,  and  noticing  in  some  detail 
the  differences  between  the  conditions  in  England  and  America,  respecting  the 
work.  He  was  followed  by  Prof.  M.  L.  D'Ooge,  who  analyzed  the  different 
elements  of  its  system  of  instruction,  and  showed  the  rapid  progress  it  has 
made  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  University  Extension  is  attracting  great  attention  from  the 
teachers  of  the  countiy.  It  occupies  a  leading  position  on  the  programmes  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Associations  of  several  States  and  will  be  discussed  at 
most  of  the  County  Institutes  during  this  fall.  On  Friday  morning,  October 
30th,  it  was  presented  before  the  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Providence,  by  Mr.  George  F.  James,  of 
the  American  Society.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Wilfred  Munro,  of 
Brown  University,  who  discussed  the  prospects  of  the  work  in  Rhode  Island. 
During  the  same  week,  an  address  was  made  before  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Providence  Normal  School  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Gardner,  of  Philadelphia. 
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On  the  evening  of  October  24th,  a  large  number  of  the  representative 
citizens  of  Chester,  Pa.,  met  at  Holly  Tree  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
a  centre  of  the  American  Society.  Professor  George  Gilbert,  of  Chester 
Academy,  presided.  President  Charles  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore  College, 
presented  in  clear  forcible  language  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  movement. 
The  details  of  the  system  of  Extension  teaching  were  outlined  by  Mr.  George 
F.  James,  of  Philadelphia.  A  local  society  was  formed  with  the  leading 
educators  and  the  most  prominent  citizens  on  the  committee.  It  was  decided 
to  have  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  American  Literature,  and 
Professor  Albert  H.  Smyth,  of  the  Central  High  School,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
chosen  as  lecturer. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Hall  of  Scranton,  on  the  evening  of  October  8th.  Representative  citizens 
were  present  from  Honesdale,  Carbondale,  Pittston,  and  other  neighboring 
places,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  joining  with  Scranton  to  form  the  first 
circuit  of  the  American  Society.  An  address  was  made  by  Mr.  George  F. 
James,  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Such  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  work,  that  an  executive  committee  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Hand, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Scranton,  is  a  member,  was  formed,  and 
it  was  determined  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  Wilkesbarre  and  the  towns 
already  mentioned.  Since  that  time  gratifying  progress  has  been  made,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  course,  probably  on  English  Literature,  will  soon  be 
opened. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion will  be  the  meetings  of  many  different  educational  bodies  and  learned 
societies.  There  has  been  established  a  department  of  management,  called 
the  Congress  Auxiliary,  of  which  Mr.  C.  C.  Bonney  is  President.  It  has 
seemed  to  many  interested  in  the  movement  of  University  Extension  that  such 
an  occasion  should  not  be  neglected  for  an  international  conference  on  the 
movement  at  which  representatives  from  the  different  European  countries 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  this  work  has  been 
inaugurated,  shall  be  present  and  all  its  phases  fairly  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  experiences  under  widely  differing  conditions.  Arrangements  are  accord- 
ingly being  made  by  the  American  Society,  and  the  necessary  dates  for  the 
meeting  are  being  arranged  with  the  committee  having  such  Congresses  in 
charge. 

In  reference  to  University  Extension  in  Austria,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
writes  from  Vienna  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  that  city : 

"  The  People's  Educational  Union  of  Vienna  and  vicinity  is  a  branch  of 
the  Central  Union,  founded  at  Krems  in  1885.  The  object  of  this  Union  as 
stated  in  its  by-laws  is  :  (a)  The  establishment  and  maintaining  of  people's 
libraries  and  free  reading  rooms,    (b)  To  provide  free  popular  lectures  on  all 
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branches  of  knowledge  which  can  ennoble  the  people,  (c)  To  publish  and 
distribute  printed  matter  which  will  serve  to  educate  the  people. 

"  The  money  necessary  to  accomplish  these  ends  is  raised  by  endow- 
ments, membership  fees,  gifts,  etc.  The  members  are  divided  into  three 
grades ;  regular  members  who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  twenty  cents ;  supporters 
who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  forty  cents  or  more,  and  founders  who  pay  into  the 
treasury  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  at  one  time.  The  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  three  grades  are  the  same  except  the  first  two  must  pay  twenty  cents  a 
year  for  the  official  organ  called  the  People 's  Educational  Journal,  which  is 
published  monthly.  The  lectures  are  given  by  the  educated  men  of  Vienna, 
very  many  of  the  University  professors  devoting  considerable  time  to  this 
work.  During  the  first  years  the  lectures  were  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  and 
were  not  systematized,  but  last  year  the  Union  began  regular  courses,  and  this 
coming  year  it  is  talking  of  elementary  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course. 
The  lectures  are  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  same  hour  in  the  different 
wards  of  the  city.  Last  year  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  (225) 
lectures  delivered,  which  was  a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  number  delivered 
the  preceding  year.  These  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  given  on 
twenty  successive  Sundays  and  were  attended  by  forty  thousand  (40,000) 
listeners.  In  order  to  attend  these  lectures  a  person  must  simply  sign  his 
name  to  a  slip  of  paper  before  the  course  begins ;  this  he  hands  to  the 
committee  in  his  ward  and  he  is  then  given  a  ticket  of  admission.  Of  course 
the  ticket  costs  nothing. 

"  They  have  at  present  libraries  located  in  different  wards.  Together  the 
libraries  contain  twelve  hundred  volumes,  (a  gain  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  on 
1889),  and  the  reading-rooms,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  (115)  newspapers 
and  magazines,  (a  gain  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.)  The  total  expenses  for 
1890  were  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($4,500).  Last  year  they  asked 
the  parliament  for  a  gift  of  $425.  Though  it  was  not  given,  it  created  quite 
a  discussion,  which  made  for  the  Union  many  friends  who  think  it  quite 
certain  that  in  the  coming  session  of  parliament  a  donation  will  be  voted  it." 

An  interesting  attempt  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  in  New  York  to 
extend  the  good  results  that  have  been  so  far  attained  by  the  Neighborhood 
Guild  in  the  tenement  portion  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  there  has  been 
formed  the  University  Settlement,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Gilder,  of  the 
Critic,  is  Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  settlements  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  modeled  on  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  which  is  itself  to  become  the 
first  of  these  settlements.  Here  there  will  be  resident  workers  endeavoring  to 
make  each  settlement  the  town-hall  and  club  house  of  its  particular  locality — 
the  place  where  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  may  come  together  for  social 
purposes,  lectures,  concerts,  etc. — where  social  clubs  and  educational  classes 
may  meet.  In  every  instance  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  whether 
as  hall  guild  or  settlement,  excellent  results  have  been  accomplished,  and  it 
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has  been  demonstrated  that  educated  men  and  women,  living  and  working 
among  the  poor,  associating  with  them  as  equals,  but  introducing  into  the  tene- 
ment-house all  that  trained  intelligence  and  friendly  sympathy  can  give,  can 
make  themselves  a  most  efficient  means  of  bettering  and  elevating  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people. 

In  this  country,  as  in  England,  many  have  recognized,  as  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee  did,  the  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  our  people  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
materialism  and  fanaticism  almost  inevitable  among  them ;  and,  seeing  this, 
have  labored  to  understand  the  sources  of  the  evil,  in  the  hope  of  successfully 
combating  it,  and  raising  the  people  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization. 

As  a  field  for  social  and  economic  study — as  a  social  experiment  station, 
so  to  speak — a  centre  of  work  for  college  men  in  the  tenement  districts  bears 
the  same  relation  to  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science  that  the  hospital 
bears  to  medicine,  or  field  work  to  the  study  of  engineering.  This  belief  led 
to  the  founding  of  Toynbee  Hall,  whose  buildings  and  whose  atmosphere  re- 
mind one  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  the  opinion  that  made  Toynbee 
came  into  being.  Here  men  live  for  study  and  improvement  of  themselves 
and  their  fellow-men,  and  while  enjoying  much  that  has  made  their  college 
days,  perhaps,  the  best  of  their  lives,  do  earnest,  practical  work  under  the 
incentive  of  association  with  others  of  like  interests.  Each  man  has  his  own 
rooms,  and  there  is  a  common  room  for  intercourse  and  society. 

The  University  Settlement  Society,  following  the  plan^successfully  adopted  by 
the  Women's  College  Settlement  Society,  will  consist  of  a  council  made  up  of 
representatives  of  colleges  having  a  membership  in  the  Society  and  of  non- 
collegians  ;  of  the  usual  officers ;  and  of  an  Executive  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Managers,  in  charge  of  each  settlement.  It  is  proposed  that  college 
men  shall  retain  the  control  of  the  Society,  although  its  membership  and  man- 
agement will  not  be  limited  to  collegians.  The  dues  of  undergraduates  shall 
be  one  dollar  per  annum,  and  of  graduates  and  others,  five  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Council  will  determine  when  and  where  settlements  shall  be  estab- 
lished, exercise  a  general  supervision  over  them  when  in  operation,  and  rai^e 
the  necessary  funds.  Each  settlement  will  be  under  the  direction  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  composed  principally  of  resident  workers,  of  whom  there 
should  be  from  three  to  eight  in  each  settlement,  one  of  whom  should  be  a 
permanent  resident,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work ;  while  the  others 
should  remain  in  residence  for  periods  of  three  months  or  more,  and  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  work,  giving  their  services  and  paying  board  not  ex- 
ceeding five  dollars  per  week.  The  experience  of  the  Neighborhood  Guild 
goes  to  show  that  there  are  many  desirous  of  undertaking  such  work,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  among  the  number  of  men  coming  to  New  York 
to  study  professions,  a  sufficient  supply  of  workers  can  be  found  to  whom  a 
"  University  Settlement"  will  offer  attractions  as  a  place  of  residence,  a  field  lor 
work  and  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  social  and  political  problems. 
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What  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  has  called  the  most  significant  facts  in 
the  modern  history  of  education  are  becoming  constantly  more  significant. 
The  development  of  the  University  Extension  movement  in  this  country  and 
the  remarkable  success  it  is  attaining  becomes  more  apparent  each  day.  Not 
a  week  passes  without  recording  the  establishment  of  a  new  Extension 
society  in  some  important  town  or  city  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This  work  has  been  exceptionally  favored  by  the  prominence  given  the  cause 
in  the  columns  of  our  more  influential  dailies  and  in  the  pages  of  the  popular 
monthly  magazines.  The  movement  has  been  especially  aided  by  the  wise 
direction  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Society,  made  up  of 
the  presidents  of  our  leading  institutitions  of  learning,  and  of  representative 
laymen  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  movement  has  been  from  the 
first  a  distinctly  national  one.  In  the  September  issue  of  University 
Extension, 

President  Johnston,  of  Tulane  University, 
writes  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  future  of  the  work  in  the  South, 
and  the  warm  endorsements  of  his  article  by  the  press  throughout  the  South 
are  the  best  justification  of  his  optimism. 

From  the  department  of  Notes  in  the  same  magazine  an  idea  may  be 
gained  of  the  wide  sweep  of  the  new  movement,  and  of  the  rapid  progress 
from  the  East  to  the  utmost  West,  and  from  the  great  State  Universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf.  The  aims  of  the  American 
Society,  outlined  in  the  July  number  of  University  Extension  by 

President  Edmund  J.  James 
are  being  quickly  realized.  The  necessary  endowment,  confidently  claimed 
by  an  article  in  the  same  number  in  behalf  of  the  work,  is  being  secured  by 
the  munificence  of  private  individuals,  by  State  appropriations,  by  the  vote 
of  town  trustees,  of  trades  unions,  by  the  wise  generosity  of  our  richer 
institutions,  and  by  the  contributions  of  thousands  of  equally  generous  men 
and  women,  though  of  limited  means,  enrolling  themselves  as  members  of  the 
American  Society. 

Our  universities  have  been  quick  to  see  the  beneficial  reaction  upon 
themselves,  foretold  in  the  September  issue  of  the  same  journal,  while  Amer- 
ican women  and  American  teachers  are  answering  to  the  appeals  made  to 
them  in  interesting  papers  of  the  August  number. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


The  Official  Organ 
of  the  American  Society  has  carried  to  thousands  this  new  gospel  of  learning 
and  explained  with  equal  clearness  what  advantages  it  offers  and  all  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  realize  them.  Such  articles  as  "  What  is  University  Exten- 
sion;  "  The  History  of  a  Braiich  Society^  and  "  The  Formation  of  a  Local 
Centre"  in  the  July  and  August  issues,  have  presented  forcibly  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  methods  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  journal  has  been  the  accurate  pre- 
sentation of  English  experiments  in  all  the  phases  thus  far  developed.  The 
greatest  authority  in  England,  and  the  most  inspiring  and  effective  exponent 
of  the  system, 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler, 
Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy,  contributed  to  the  August  issue  of  University 
Extension,  a  most  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Prospects  of  University  Exten- 
sa in  England."  The  September  number  contained  an  abstract  of  the 
Oxford  Annual  Report,  showing  the  progress  of  the  movement  so  far  as  it  is 
under  the  auspices  of  that  university.  In  the  October  number  was  published  a 
bright  account  of  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Gardner,  a  dele- 
gate from  the  American  Society.  For  the  same  issue,  Mr.  Moore  Smith,  of 
Cambridge  University,  wrote  a  careful  paper  on  the  function  of  the  Students' 
Association  in  University  Extension,  and  how  it  has  developed  into  its  present 
form. 

In  the  November  number  there  is  contained  a  full  report  of  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Walter  C.  Douglas,  General  Secretary  of  the  Phila.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  who  was  delegated  by  the  American  Society  to  study 
the  recent  problems  which  this  movement  has  encountered  in  England. 

In  the  November  number  there  appear  further  three  articles  which  the 
editor  announces  as  typical  of  some  which  are  to  be  published  from  time  to 
time  in  its  pages.    The  first  is  a  thoughtful  paper  by 

Dr.  James  Harvey  Robinson 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on     The  Educational  Value  of  European 
History.'"  It  is  the  aim  of  this  series  to  treat  the  different  branches  of  University 
study  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  educational  value  and  the  position 
each  will  naturally  assume  in  the  Extension  movement. 

The  second  is  by 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  Editor  of  the  "Boston  Budget," 
on  "  The  Lowell  Institute."  As  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  there  has  been  much  work  in  this  country  of  a  kind  that  em- 
braces some  of  the  elements  of  the  Extension  system.  Many  foundations 
of  different  sorts  have  accomplished  much  good  in  this  way,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  description  of  their  work  may  lead  to  its  further  expansion  in  fuller 
adoption  of  Extension  methods.  That  such  a  tendency  is  felt  is  clear  by 
the  action  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  many  cities,  and  of 
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such  organizations  as  the  People's  Institute  of  Milwaukee,  which  have  under- 
taken Extension  work. 
The  tbird  is  by 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
who  fives  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  lessons  on  Political  Economy,  wbich 
will  be  followed  up  by  similar  courses  on  historical,  literary  and  scientific 
subjects. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  Extension  movement  is,  after  all,  in  the  men 
connected  with  it,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  read  under  the  title,  "  Typical  Courses," 
that  such  scholars  as  Dean  Murray,  Prof.  Young  and  Prof.  Scott  of  Prince- 
ton, President  DeGarmo  of  Swarthmore,  President  Sharpless  and  Prof.  Crew 
of  Haverford,  Prof.  Shorey  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Profs.  Thompson,  Mc Master, 
Baker  and  Thorpe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  lecturing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Society. 

The  mosthopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  University  Extension  in  Ameiica 
is  the  well-directed  activity  of  the  American  Society,  and  the  hearty  co  opera- 
tion of  all  parts  of  our  country.  Members  of  the  organizing  staff  of  the  Society 
have  lectured  as  far  west  as  Denver,  and  even  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
United  States.  Wtthin  the  past  week  its  representatives  have  been  asked  to 
speak  on  the  movement  as  international,  at  State  and  at  county  meetings  and 
aid  from  its  teaching  corps  has  been  sought  by  leading  cities  in  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  other  distant  States.  There  is  every  proof  that  an  effort 
thus  seriously  made  and  heartily  supported  will  realize  within  a  very  few  years 
unforseen  harvests  of  good  for  the  entire  country. 


A  Mid-Winter  Conference  on  University  Extension  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  January  6-7,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.  Leaders  of  the  movement  both  in  the  United  States 
and  England  will  be  present,  and  there  will  be  a  full  discussion 
of  all  the  problems  which  confront  the  work. 
For  further  information,  address 

Secretary,  George  Henderson, 
1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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WORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE, 


A  most  excellent  and  agreeable 
tonic  and  appetizer.  It  nourishes  and 
invigorates  the  tired  brain  and  body, 
imparts  renewed  energy  and  vitality, 
and  enlivens  the  functions. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Batsman,  Cedarville, 
N.  J.,  says: 

"  I  have  used  it  for  several  years,  not  only 
in  my  practice,  but  in  my  own  individual 
case,  and  consider  it  under  all  circumstances 
one  of  the  best  nerve  tonics  that  we  possess. 
For  mental  exhaustion  or  overwork  it  gives 
renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire 
system." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and 
Imitations. 

CAUTION.— Be  sure  the  word  "  Hors- 
ford's"  is  on  the  label.  All  others  are 
spurious.    Never  sold  in  bulk. 


J\)e  Use  ar/d  fibuse  of /T\oi}ey. 

By  Dr.  W.  Cunningham. 


^99!i5l?  Cploi)izatio9  ai?d  Empire. 

By  Alfred  Caldecott. 


Jl?e  f\[)e  firts. 

By  Prof  G.  Baldwin  Brown. 


5i?e  philosophy  of  tl?<?  Beautiful. 

By  Prof.  William  Knight. 


Each  volume,  12mo,  net,  $l.OO. 


The  purpose  of  the  series,  of  which  the  foregoing  are  the  first  four  volumes,  is  to  bring  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in  literature,  science,  philosophy,  history  and 
art  thus  supplynig  a  system  of  popular  education  quite  independent  of  University  Extension  Thev  are 
written  by  representative  literary  men,  who  are  acknowledged  authorities  in  their  respective  subjects"  and 
they  deal  historically  and  in  the  modern  scientific  spirit  with  the  working  of  general  laws  and  the  development 
of  principles  rather  than  with  details.  1 

Animal  Life  Ethics,  Daily  Life  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  French  Literature,  Nature,  English  Literature 
Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors  in  English  Drama,  French  Revolution,  Logic,  Astronomy,  English  Poets' 
Botany  History  of  Education,  Physiology  of  the  Senses,  Jacobean  Poets!  India,  the  Novel  Geology 
I ^  ^  f  a°1CS>  Political  Economy,  and  Comparative  Religion,  are  volumes  in  preparation  by  Professes 
1  hompson .  Minto,  Brooke,  btuart,  Sel  h,  Keene,  Gosse,  Lyall,  and  others. 


***  FuU  descriptive  circular  of , the  series  sent  to  any  address. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SUNS,  743745  Broadway,  New  York. 


An  Elementary  Study  of 
Derivations. 

By  CHARLES  F.  JOHNSON,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD. 

This  book  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  more  advanced  forms  of 
me  h,  lglisn  language,  and  is  sure  to  receive  a  warm  welcome  at  the  hands  of  scholars 
and  critics  everywhere.  Its  main  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  literary  value  of 
words,  so  far  as  may  be  done  in  a  brief  examination  of  the  derivations.  The  opening 
chapters  treat  of  the  following  subjects :  ^  0 

The  Relationship  of  the  English  Language. 
Nature  and  Proof  of  Linguistic  Relationship. 
Sources  of  Modern  English  Words. 
English  Words  Derived  from  Celtic. 
Literary  Character  of  the  Latin  Derivations. 
Method  of  the  Word-Forming  Instinct.  Etc. 

While  a  hint  as  to  the  author's  plan  and  method  of  treating  the  subject  may  be 

dSSSrti?3Sl?fi5«fUJg?  °f.theSe  °Pening  ChapterS'  thQy  Sive  no  indication  of' his 
Sf?i W  1  3  'Ti  1 16  l^rest}nS  way  in  which  his  ideas  are  presented.  It  is  not  the 
SSSat^rti"l>00k,  bfuta,cba"nin?  series  of  word-pictures  which  arouse  curiosity 
and  stimulate  the  learner  to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject  on  his  own  account. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  "English  Words"  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
request  or  a  sample  copy  of  the  book  itself  will  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
84  cents.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  its  use  as  a  class-book  is  invited  by  the 
puDiisners.  J 

^T  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Franklin  Square,  November,  189 1. 


THE  BEST  HISTORIES. 


^  »  MYERS'S  EASTERN  NATIONS  AND  GREECE. 

~~'  Introduction  price,  $1.00.    With  full  maps,  illustrations,  and  chronological  summaries. 

"  Far  more  interesting  and  useful  than  any  other  epitome  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen." — 
Professor  Beckwith,  Trinity  College. 

ALLEN'S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

Introduction  price,  $1.00.    With  full  maps,  illustrations,  and  chronological  synopsis. 
'  The  best  I  know  of  for  school  use." — George  A.  Williams,  Vermont  Academy. 

MYERS  AND  ALLEN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 

~  COLLEGES. 

Introduction  price,  $1.50.  This  consists  of  Myers's  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  and 
Allen's  Rome  bound  together. 

MYERS'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Introduction  price,  $1.00.  With  full  maps,  illustrations,  tables  and  chronological 
summaries.  This,  bound  with  Myers's  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece,  is  Myers's 
Ancient  History.    Price,  $1.50. 

MYERS'S  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Introduction  price,  $1.50.    With  a  full  series  of  colored  maps. 

"  Sure  to  be  liked  by  teachers  and  pupils  and  by  the  general  reader." — Professor  Snow 
Washington  University, 

MYERS'S  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

Introduction  price,  $1.50.    With  full  maps,  illustrations,  tables  and  summaries. 

"  The  best  text-book  in  universal  history  for  beginners  that  we  are  acquainted  with." — 
Professor  Stearns,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LEADING  FACTS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Introduction  price,  fl.12.    With  full  maps  and  tables. 

"  I  have  never  seen  anything  at  all  equal  to  it  for  the  niche  it  was  intended  to  fill." — Professor 
Perry,  Williams  College. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LEADING  FACTS  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Introduction  price,  $1.12.    With  full  maps  and  tables. 

"  It  is  a  marked  advance  on  any  available  work  of  its  scope." — The  Nation. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LEADING  FACTS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Introduction  price,  $1.00.  With  full  maps,  illustrations,  summaries  of  dates,  topical 
analyses,  tables,  etc. 

"  The  best  school  history  that  has  yet  appeared." — Principal  Rupert,  Boys'  High  School, 
Pottstouun,  Pa. 

EMERTON'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

Introduction  price,  $1.12.    With  colored  maps,  original  and  adapted. 

"  An  admirable  guide  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  tangled  period  of  which  it  treats." — 
Professor  Fisher,  Yale  College. 

And  many  other  valuable  historical  books. 


IIM  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boston,  Hew  YofK,  Chicago,  and  London. 
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How  to  Write  Clearly. 

Rules  and  Exercises  on  English  Composi- 
tion. By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M.  A., 
Head  Master  City  of  London  School,  i  vol. 
i6mo,  cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

How  to  Tell  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

An  Introduction  to  the  English  Grammar. 
By  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.  D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  School. 
American  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged 
by  Jno.  G.  R.  McElroy,  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1  vol.  i6mo,  cloth.  Price, 
75  cents. 

How  to  Parse. 

An  Atempt  to  Apply  the  Principles  of  Schol- 
arship to  English  Grammar.  With  Appen- 
dices in  Analysis,  Spelling,  and  Punctua- 
tion. By  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  M.  A.,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  i6mo, 
cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

English  Lessons. 

For  English  People.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City 
of  London  School,  and  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Part  I,  Vocabulary. 
Part  II.,  Diction.  Part  III.,  Meter.  Part 
IV.,  Hints  on  Selections  and  Arrangement. 
Appendix.  1  vol.  i6mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 


Franklin  in  France. 

From  original  documents.  By  Edwari 
Everett  Hale  and  Edward  Evereti 
Hale,  Jr.  2  vols.,  i8mo,  cloth.  Gilt  top. 
Price,  f  6. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

Vol.  I,  Till  the  Time  of  King  David.  Vol.  II, 
From  the  reign  of  David  up  to  the  Captun 
of  Samaria.  By  Ernest  Renan,  author  ol 
"  Life  of  Jesus."  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Prids 
$2.50  per  volume. 

French  and  English. 

A  Comparison.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Ham 
erton,  author  of  "  The  Intellectual  Life." 
1  vol.    i2mo,  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 

Shakespeare's  Works. 

From  the  text  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce's  second  edition.  7  vols.  i6moj 
Half  Russia.  Gilt  top.  In  a  neat  boxj 
fg.oo  the  set.   Cloth,  neat.    Price,  $5.25.  < 

The  New  Priest  in  Conception  Bay< 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Lowell.  A  new 
revised  edition.  I  volume.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Ethical  Religion. 

By  William  Mackintire  Salter. 
i6mo.    Price  $1.50. 


1  voL 


BALZAC. 


Translated  by  Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley. 


Duchesse  de  Langeais. 
Pere  Goriot. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Cesar 

Birotteau. 
Cousin  Bette. 
Eugenie  Grandet. 
The  Magic  Skin. 


Bureaucracy. 
Fame  and  Sorrow. 
The  Country  Doctor. 
Louis  Lambert. 
Cousin  Pons. 
The  Two  Brothers. 
The  Alkahest. 


Modeste  Mignon. 

Seraphita. 

Ursula. 

Sons  of  the  Soil. 
Lily  of  the  Valley. 
An  Historical  Mystery. 


Nineteen  uniform  1 2mo  volumes.    Half  Russia.    Price,  $1.50  each. 
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University  Extension. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


yj^he  National  Conference  on  University  Extension  which 
^  opens  its  sessions  at  Association  Hall,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  December  29th,  of  this  year,  marks  a 
new  era,  not  only  in  the  movement  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  but  in  higher  education  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  only  the  first  general  meeting  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject alone  which  has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  programme  adopted  serves  to  show  that  a  stage  has 
been  reached  in  the  progress  of  the  work  which  few  even  of 
the  warmest  adherents  of  the  movement  expected  would 
come  so  soon.  It  is  evident  from  the  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed that  the  callers  of  this  meeting  regard  the  move- 
ment as  finally  beyond  its  initial  stages  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of,  What  is  University  Ex- 
tension ?  Is  University  Extension  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
this  country  ?  Can  it  be  introduced  here  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  been  answered  within  the  last  year  in  an  affirma- 
tive manner  from  Maine  to  California.  In  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union  a  new  impetus  in  affairs  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  come  from  the  agitation  of  the  University 
Extension  question,  and  all  over  the  country,  at  widely  sep- 
arated places  and  in  many  different  forms,  University  Exten- 
sion work  is  now  being  done.  The  initial  work  is  over,  the 
second  stage  is  entered,  and  this  fact  is  reflected  at  every 
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point  in  the  preparations  for  the  National  Conference.  There 
is  no  longer  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  movement  will  continue 
to  spread  and  that  much  time  and  money  and  effort  will  be 
spent  in  its  prosecution.  The  practical  questions  now  come 
to  the  front :  How  can  the  work  be  carried  on  in  the  most 
effective  manner  ?  How  can  the  educational  opportunities 
be  most  effectively  utilized  ?  How  can  University  Exten- 
sion be  made  permanent  ? 

Four  classes  of  people  ought  to  be  interested  in  this 
Conference. 

First. — The  college  and  university  presidents  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  other  leading  and  directing  col- 
lege authorities.  Our  higher  institutions  must  take  a  posi- 
tive and  definite  stand  toward  the  whole  matter  and  assist 
directly  or  indirectly  at  every  point.  It  is  not  merely  the 
great  institutions,  either,  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
possible  good  which  lies  in  this  movement  can  be  accom- 
plished if  the  medium-sized  and  small  colleges  scattered 
throughout  the  country  shall  take  a  hostile  or  even 
negative  attitude  toward  it.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing toward  the  movement  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Our 
American  colleges  are  poorly  endowed.  They  have  few 
professors  and  are  over-burdened  with  work  as  it  is.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  an  easy  question  how  they  shall  actively 
aid  in  this  movement  without  at  the  same  time  interfering 
with  the  work  they  now  have  and  for  which  they  have  been 
specially  established.  The  attitude  of  the  controlling 
authorities  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  participation 
of  the  members  of  the  faculties  in  the  work.  To  how  large 
an  extent  they  can  afford  to  permit  this  will  be  a  prominent 
subject  of  discussion  at  this  meeting.  The  heads  of  some 
of  the  largest  institutions  have  the  idea  that  only  large  in- 
stitutions should  share  in  the  work,  because  only  they  can 
do  it  successfully.    Happy  the  institution  which  can  spend 
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ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  year  in  this  work.  It 
can  accomplish  great  good,  and  its  work  should  receive  full 
appreciation.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  great  country. 
No  one  institution,  or  two,  or  half  a  dozen  of  them,  even 
though  they  be  the  greatest,  can  undertake  to  do  this  work 
alone;  for  two  results  would  come  from  such  an  attempt. 
The  work  would  not  be  adequately  done  on  the  one  hand  ; 
for  no  such  group  of  institutions  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
covering  this  enormous  country,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  limitation  would  mean  the  weakening  of  the  small 
institutions  scattered  all  over  the  country,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  general  educational  interest.  The  subject  is 
thus  beset  with  difficulties  and  it  will  need  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  our  best  educational  men  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Second. — Our  present  college  professors  who  are  in 
full  vigor  and  who  may  be  inclined  to  assist  in  the  actual 
work  of  University  Extension  teaching  to  such  an  extent 
as  their  time  and  strength  permits,  should  be  interested  in 
this  convention.  University  Extension  teaching  is  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  Not  all  college  men  will  succeed  in  it; 
not  even  all  successful  college  men  will  do  so.  The  dangers 
which  the  University  Extension  lecturer  meets  is  either 
that  he  does  the  same  thing  as  he  does  in  a  college  class — 
which  means  failure  along  the  whole  Jine — or  he  makes 
simply  a  popular  lecture  such  as  many  college  men  get  up 
for  lecture  bureaus,  in  which  case  it  becomes  simply  another 
form  of  the  lyceum.  Now  how  to  steer  between  the  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  of  these  two  things  requires  skill  and 
thought.  At  this  Conference  the  question  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  make  a  successful  lecturer  will  be  discussed. 
To  make  a  success  of  this  work  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
the  help  as  far  as  possible  of  mature  men.  Several  attempts 
at  University  Extension  work  in  this  country  have  already 
gone  to  pieces  on  this  rock.    In  some  places  the  experi- 
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ment  was  made  of  sending  out  students  who  were  still  in 
the  first  stages  of  graduate  work  and  trying  the  effect  of 
having  them  retail  the  lectures  they  were  hearing  in  the 
University.  All  such  attempts  have  turned  out  failures, 
and  rightly  so.  It  is  little  less  than  an  insult  to  a  mature 
audience  of  men  and  women  to  turn  loose  upon  them  a 
callow  stripling,  who  shows  at  every  point  that  the  matter 
he  is  giving  them  is  really  not  his  own,  that  he  has  not 
really  assimilated  the  food  which  he  has  been  consuming. 
The  audience  resents  such  treatment  and  soon  deserts  the 
hall.  If  University  Extension  work  is  to  be  a  success  it 
must  be  done  by  mature  men,  even  if  they  be  young. 

Third. — A  third  class  of  men  who  should  be  interested 
in  this  Conference,  is  composed  of  those  young  men  who 
are  looking  forward  to  do  some  work  as  teachers  in  this 
line.  After  all  the  help  is  obtained  from  college  professors 
which  we  can  get,  there  will  remain  a  large  field  which  can- 
not be  occupied  unless  we  train  our  men  for  it.  We  must 
get  young  and  promising  men  who  have  completed  their 
special  studies  and  have  attained  a  certain  maturity  of  mind 
and  thought  to  interest  themselves  in  this  work  and  take  it 
up  as  a  serious  business.  It  is  perfectly  plain  already  that 
there  is  in  this  field  an  opportunity  for  large  numbers  of 
young  men  if  they  will  only  properly  prepare  themselves 
for  it.  It  is  a  new  career  which  will  present  attractions  of 
its  own,  and  even  if  one  does  not  choose  to  remain  in  it,  it 
will  soon  be  evident  that  it  offers  one  of  the  shortest  roads 
to  a  college  professorship.  One  of  the  great  defects  in  our 
present  college  and  university  system  in  this  country  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  recognized  road  to  an 
academic  career.  Even  if  a  man  has  prepared  himself  by 
years  of  careful  and  special  study  to  undertake  college  or 
university  work  along  special  lines,  he  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  up  for  an  indefinite  period  other  lines  of  work 
for  which  he  has  no  fitness,  or  to  begin  as  a  drill  master  in 
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some  lower  school  where  he  slaves  away  his  life  and  loses 
some  of  his  best  years  before  he  finds  what  he  wants.  In 
this  field  there  is  a  chance  to  begin,  even  if  in  a  modest  way 
with  the  special  subject  for  which  he  has  prepared  himself 
and  stick  at  it  until  he  has  succeeded  in  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  public,  when  he  is  very  sure  to  receive  a 
call  to  a  permanent  position.  But  work  in  this  line  calls 
for  special  aptitude  and  special  training.  The  discussion  of 
these  questions  at  Philadelphia  will  undoubtedly  help 
many  a  one  to  set  himself  right  in  regard  to  the  whole 
movement. 

Fourth.- — A  fourth  class  which  should  be  interested  in 
this  work  is  the  layman  in  education,  the  public-spirited  citi- 
zen whose  only  interest  is  in  helping  on  the  great  work  of 
education.  It  is  already  evident  that  we  have  here  a  field  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  are  boundless,  a  field  in 
which  a  little  effort  and  a  little  money  can  produce  astonishing 
results.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  interested  in  knowing 
how  and  where  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  in  education 
will  learn  many  things  from  this  Conference.  Many  lay- 
men have  become  already  interested  in  this  undertaking 
and  are  often  puzzled  to  know  how  they  can  do  their  part. 
This  will  also  be  discussed  at  the  Conference.  University 
Extension  work  can  be  carried  on  successfully  only  if  the 
public  co-operates  heartily  with  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. How  it  can  do  this  in  the  most  effective  manner  will 
be  a  prominent  subject  of  debate. 

Every  person  interested  in  popular  education,  then, 
will  find  something  here  in  which  he  will  be  interested  and 
from  which  he  will  profit.  City  Superintendents,  State 
Superintendents  of  Instruction,  the  Managers  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
College  Professors,  candidates  for  college  professorships, 
College  Presidents  and  College  Trustees,  Members  of  Local 
Committees,  and  Lecturers  will  all  find  a  hearty  welcome 
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and  may  all  contribute  something  to  the  discussion  and 
elucidation  of  this  great  subject. 

All  present  indications  point  to  the  largest  assembly  of 
college  and  university  men  ever  held  in  this  country,  while 
from  every  quarter  come  assurances  on  the  part  of  all  in- 
terested in  education  of  a  hearty  sympathy  in  the  meeting 
and  a  determination  to  be  present  if  possible. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  every  one 
interested  in  education  to  attend  the  Conference. 


THE  SHAM  AND  THE  REAL  IN  UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION. 


merican  education,  like  American  life,  is  obliged  to  con- 
tend against  the  superficial  and  the  counterfeit.  The 
newness  and  the  swiftness  of  American  life  and  of  American 
education  are  opposed  to  thoroughness.  "Short  cuts"  in 
education  are  common.  University  Extension  as  a  move- 
ment in  American  life  already  meets  with  the  temptation  of 
the  superficial  and  of  the  sham.  Each  one  interested  in  this 
movement  is  also  interested  in  lessening  or  doing  away 
with  this  evil  allurement. 

In  the  removal  of  this  temptation  toward  the  counterfeit 
in  University  Extension  it  would  be  of  advantage  : 

First,  to  choose  instructors  who  are  conspicuous  them- 
selves for  thoroughness  in  method  and  worth  in  achieve- 
ment. There  are  instructors  who  are  conspicuous  for  thor- 
oughness, and  there  are  also  instructors  who  are  conspicu- 
ous for  the  rapidity  of  their  work  and  for  the  extent  of  the 
ground  of  each  subject  which  they  cover.  In  instructors  who 
are  eminent  for  thoroughness,  a  peculiar  quality  of  good 
teaching  is  prominent ;  it  is  the  quality  of  explaining.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  teacher  to  explain.  Among  instructors 
who  are  eminent  for  rapidity  of  progress  in  the  study  of  a 
subject,  the  element  that  makes  the  orator  is  conspicuous — 
inspiration.  The  orator  is  fitted  to  inspire.  He  may  or 
may  not  represent  a  higher  order  of  merit  than  that  em- 
bodied in  the  teacher,  but  the  element  that  makes  the  orator 
is  not  an  element  favorable  to  thorougness  of  scholarly 
work.  The  classes  of  such  a  teacher  may  be  larger,  the 
enthusiasm  he  inspires  greater, — elements  which  are  of  great 
worth.    But  these  elements  are  so  accompanied  by  the 
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peril  of  extreme  superficiality  that  in  University  Extension 
they  should  be,  I  shall  not  say  eliminated,  but  accompanied 
by  corrective  principles. 

The  genuine  in  University  Extension  is  also  promoted 
by  encouraging  those  students  to  enroll  themselves  who 
have  a  natural  aptitude  for  thorough  work.  Such  students 
give  tone  to  a  class.  Even  a  single  student  of  large  ability 
will  become  of  great  worth  to  a  class  of  a  score  of  persons. 
Such  a  student  of  thoroughness  will  help  to  do  away  with 
the  impression  prevailing  in  some  popular  methods  of  edu- 
cation that  this  method  gives  as  "  good  an  education  as  a 
regular  college  course."  One  is  chagrined  by  hearing  a  third- 
rate  man  or  woman  who  has  had  a  fourth-rate  education 
through  one  of  these  popular  methods  affirm,  "  Yes,  I  have 
not  been  to  college,  but  I  have  got  what  is  just  as  good  as 
a  college  course."  The  willingness  to  make  such  an  affirma- 
tion proves  that  one  has  no  proper  conception  of  what  a 
college  course  is.  University  Extension  and  every  method 
for  making  higher  education  available  to  the  people  has  its 
value,  but  its  value  does  not  approach  the  value  of  four 
years  spent  in  a  worthy  college. 

Again,  the  real  in  University  Extension  is  promoted  by 
encouraging  students  to  do  the  severer  work  of  each  course 
and  also  to  elect  the  severer  courses.  It  is  evident  enough 
that  certain  courses  represent  harder  work  than  other 
courses ;  the  courses  in  constitutional  history  are  more 
difficult  than  those  in  ordinary  political  history.  It  is 
also  evident  that  certain  phases  of  study  are  easier  than 
certain  other  phases.  A  student  may  be  content  with  the 
picturesque  features  ;  such  contentment  has  its  value.  But 
such  contentment  is  not  of  value  so  great  as  that  which  is 
found  in  the  mastery  of  principles,  and  the  understanding 
of  the  worth  of  these  principles  as  they  are  applied.  Let 
each  student  be  encouraged  to  do  the  severer  work.  For 
this  purpose  let  him  be  encouraged  to  read  well  upon  the 
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subject  he  studies,  and  also  to  submit  himself  to  all  exami- 
nations. He  is,  of  course,  his  own  master  in  a  degree  which 
the  ordinary  college  student  cannot  enjoy.  Let  him  be  to 
himself  a  master  more  severe,  stricter  than  a  college  profes- 
sor feels  he  ought  to  be  to  a  student. 

The  fourth  suggestion  which  I  would  make  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  real  and  for  the  elimination  of  the  sham  in 
University  Extension  is  careful  discrimination  as  to  the  giv- 
ing of  certificates.  Let  the  certificates  be  exact  in  their 
statement,  indicating  precisely  what  the  student  has  done, 
no  more,  no  less ;  and  also,  so  far  as  possible,  the  method 
by  which  he  has  received  this  training  be  made  known.  Let 
the  certificate  be  absolutely  truthful.  Furthermore,  let  the 
certificate  be  of  a  character  in  size  and  printing  suggestive 
that  it  is  not  a  diploma.  Some  of  those  who  take  courses  in 
University  Extension  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  certifi- 
cate having  the  same  number  of  square  inches  as  a  college 
sheepskin  is  as  precious.  Let  us  give  no  ground  for  such 
a  false  judgment.  Let  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  such  certificates  be  more 
eager  to  encourage  the  students  receiving  these  certificates 
to  do  further  advanced  work  than  to  be  content  with  work 
already  done. 

CHARLES  F.  THWING. 
President's  Office,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  November,  i8qr. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
STUDY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


[The  first  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  Political  Economy  will  appear  in  th« 
January  number  of  this  journal.  The  present  paper,  and  one  which  appeared 
in  the  November  number,  are  introductory  to  the  series,  and  are  intended  to 
present  (i)  certain  preliminary  distinctions,  and  (2)  certain  helpful  practical 
suggestions.  Copies  of  the  November  number  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
University  Extension,  1602  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia. 

PRELIMINARY  DISTINCTIONS. 

Individual  and  Social. — Among  the  most  important  of 
the  distinctions  of  which  the  student  should  be  con- 
scious, is  that  between  the  individualistic  and  the  social 
conceptions  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  particular  com- 
munities which  are  the  object  of  his  study.  Just  as  the 
origin  of  political  rights  may  be  traced  either  to  society  or 
to  the  individual  as  the  starting  point,  but  not  to  both,  so 
the  answer  which  the  economist  will  give  to  innumerable 
questions  will  vary,  and  the  arguments  with  which  he  will 
support  the  conclusions  which  he  holds  in  common  with 
those  of  the  opposing  school,  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  conception  of  society  which  he  has  placed  at  the  basis 
of  his  economic  system.  In  illustration  of  the  distinction, 
it  may  be  inquired :  Whether  it  is  society  or  the  individual 
which  inherits  such  productive  agencies  as  accumulated 
wealth,  natural  resources  and  scientific  knowledge ;  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  employed  so  as  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  a  particular  political  society ;  whether  the 
distribution  of  wealth  should  be  such  as  will,  on  the  whole, 

increase  the  degree  and  quantity  of  pleasure,  or  should 
conform  to  universal  laws  calculated  only  to  secure  to 
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the  individual  his  "  natural  and  inalienable  rights,"  regard- 
less of  the  effect  on  the  total  production  of  wealth;  finally, 
whether  the  economic  forces  and  tendencies  can  be  con- 
trolled by  society,  even  where  it  is  admitted  that  society 
suffers  loss  through  unrestricted  individual  action. 

It  does  not  follow  because  one  opposes  the  individual- 
istic view  that  he  must  become  a  practical  communist  or 
socialist.  It  is  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  only  logically 
adequate  answer  to  the  arguments  of  communists  is  made 
by  those  who  base  the  right  to  private  property  on  the 
power  of  society  to  give  a  valid  title,  and  that  the  best 
answer  to  modern  socialism  is  made  by  those  who  demon- 
strate that  society  enjoys  more  wealth  and  conserves  its 
own  best  interests  by  vesting  in  individuals  the  control  of 
its  productive  agencies. 

Primitive  and  Normal. — It  is  unfortunate  that 
writers  on  Political  Economy  have  as  a  rule  emphasized, 
primitive  industrial  conditions,  rather  than  normal  condi- 
tions. The  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  isolated  and 
primitive  life  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  apparent  gain  has  been  a  real  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
readers  understand  the  industrial  conditions  with  which 
they  are  familiar  better  than  those  drawn  from  situations 
which,  though  not  complicated  by  intricate  social  relations^ 
are  yet  so  unreal  and  foreign  to  those  who  use  the  illustra- 
tions, as  well  as  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  as  to 
lose  their  chief  value  as  illustrations.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing,  for  instance,  for  the  authors  of  German  works  on 
Economics — writing  mainly  for  professors  and  students  of 
their  own  universities — to  cite  the  experience  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  or  of  a  pioneer  on  the  western  prairies  of  America. 

But  the  more  serious  objection  to  this  emphasis  on 
primitive  rather  than  normal  conditions  is  that  many  of  the 
elements  which  really  modify  or  even  determine  the  out- 
come, are  entirely  absent  from  the  assumed  isolated  and 
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abnormal  conditions.  It  is  apparently  the  almost  exclusive 
consideration  of  primitive  rather  than  normal  society  which 
leads  Carey  to  conclude  that  landlords  receive  as  rent  only 
a  return  for  their  actual  costs,  which  leads  Senior  and 
others  to  state  that  interest  is  only  a  reward  for  abstinence, 
which  leads  Henry  George  to  the  position  that  the  economic 
tendencies  are  forcing  the  whole  gain  from  improved  pro- 
duction into  the  hands  of  the  landlords.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, conditions  concerning  which  each  of  these  proposi- 
tions could  be  successfully  maintained,  but  they  are  not  the 
normal,  actually  existing  conditions.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, therefore,  that  while  it  is  profitable  to  study  primitive 
industrial  society,  it  is  dangerous  to  base  on  the  results  of 
that  study  conclusions  which  are  intended  to  apply  to  a 
normal  industrial  society. 

Distribution  and  Production. — The  distribution  of 
wealth  is  very  generally  recognized  by  economists  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  science  entirely  distinct  from  production. 
But  much  of  what  it  would  have  been  possible  to  accomplish 
in  the  study  of  production  is  sacrificed  in  the  current  text- 
books to  the  advantage  of  adopting  such  a  classification  of 
the  productive  agencies  as  will  sustain  a  particular  theory  of 
distribution.  It  is  evident  that  when  capital  is  defined  as 
"wealth  in  exchange,"  or  as  "that  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  community  from  which  its  owners  expect  to  derive  an 
income,"  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  capital 
from  its  function,  with  reference  to  its  agency  in  production, 
but  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  the  laws  of  dis- 
tribution have  been  allowed  to  overshadow  those  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  study  of  the  latter  has  been  made  only  in- 
troductory to  discussions  on  rent,  wages,  and,  interest.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  a 
more  careful  and  thorough  study  of  production  itself,  of  the 
various  agencies  which  really  enable  one  community  to  pro- 
duce more  wealth  than  another.    It  may  even  be  questioned 
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whether  the  orthodox  classification  of  these  agencies, as  land, 
labor,  and  capital,  should  not  be  discarded  entirely,  if  by  re- 
taining it  we  are  compelled  to  have  in  mind  certain  shares 
in  the  product,  as  rent,  wages,  and  interest,  at  a  time  when 
our  attention  should  be  given  exclusively  to  the  productive 
agencies. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Use  of  Words. — If  political  economy  possessed  a  strictly 
scientific  nomenclature,  as  chemistry  does,  or  if  writers  were 
always  successful  in  holding  strictly  to  the  meanings  which 
at  the  outset  they  assign  to  their  terms,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  caution  the  student  to  be  continually  on  his 
guard  in  reading  even  the  best  authors,  to  interpret,  when 
necessary,  every  important  statement  and  definition  into 
words  of  his  own  vocabulary.  Those  who  give  rigid  defini- 
tions, to  which  they  announce  that  they  will  adhere 
throughout,  will  probably  need  even  more  careful  watching 
than  those  who  use  terms  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  ordi- 
nary meaning,  trusting  to  the  context,  or  to  qualifying  words 
and  clauses  to  explain  particular  deviations.*  Confusion 
will  arise  more  frequently  from  the  attempt  to  introduce 
definite  boundary  lines  where  none  exist,  than  from  the  use 
of  forms  of  expression  in  conformity  with  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  them  in  other  than  economic  discussions. 

Wide  Reading. — That  wide  reading  is  not  so  essential 
as  careful  reading,  on  any  subject  which  it  is  desired  to 
master,  is  a  mere  truism  ;  but  there  are  special  reasons  why 
the  student  of  economics  may  safely  avoid  much  that  has 
been  written  on  economic  subjects.  The  contributions  of 
many  writers  are  not  only  utterly  valueless  in  themselves, 
but  they  become  positive  obstacles,  because  of  the  fact  that 


*See  Marshall :  Principles  of  Economics,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  I.;  Bagehot :  Postulates  of  English 
Political  Economy,  p.  78. 
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the  writers  start  from  totally  different  assumptions,  have 
widely  different  goals  which  they  desire  to  reach,  and 
adopt  different  and  conflicting  views  of  society — some  em- 
phasizing exactly  those  agencies  of  which  others  deny  the 
very  existence.  Nothing  but  confusion  can  come  from  indis- 
criminate reading  in  a  field  which  is  thus  not  only  varied 
and  intricate,  but  unpromising  of  any  valuable  result.  But 
if  he  who  wishes  to  secure  a  practical  working  knowledge 
of  the  results  now  obtainable  from  economic  investigation, 
for  whose  benefit  mainly  these  suggestions  are  made,  will 
remain  persistently  and  patiently  in  some  one  portion  of 
the  field  until  he  understands  it,  will  hold  to  one  point  of 
view — as  for  instance  the  economic  rather  than  the  political, 
the  subjective  rather  than  the  objective,  the  social  rather 
than  the  individualistic,  the  normal  rather  than  the  primi- 
tive, until  from  that  point  of  view  the  chaos  of  industrial 
life  has  assumed  an  intelligible  order  and  a  definite  plan^ 
the  lines  of  which  he  is  able  to  trace — he  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  a  temporary  ignorance  of  opposing  systems  and 
their  advantages. 

Difficulties. — And,  finally,  the  difficulty  of  the  study 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Many  who  have  tried  to 
master  the  elements  of  the  subject  have  begun  in  the  wrong 
way  and  have  become  discouraged,  because  they  did  not 
immediately  find  the  results  which  they  expected.  A 
science  which  inquires  whether  money  is  circulating  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  the  community,  whether  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  governed  by  one  set  of  laws  or  another, 
whether  the  production  of  wealth  which  takes  place  on  the 
farm,  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory,  in  the  office,  on  the  street, 
in  the  school-room,  in  the  kitchen,  is  as  efficient  as  it  ought 
to  be,  whether  we  are  making  the  best  use  of  the  land  and 
other  natural  resources,  cannot  be  uninteresting ;  but  the 
nature  of  these  problems  may  be  concealed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  irrelevant  matter  and  of  rigid  classification.  While 
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there  are  difficult  problems  in  Political  Economy — problems 

not  yet  solved  by  the  most  acute  thinkers — the  writer  believes 

that  there  is  an  approach  to  those  problems  not  more  steep 

or  intricate  than  that  which  leads  to  the  great  difficulties 

of  the  best  denned  and  correlated  bodies  of  knowledge. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  November,  i8gi. 
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he  following  letter,  addressed  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Gardner, 
Delegate  of  the  American  Society  at  the  Oxford 
Summer  Meeting,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
University  Extension.  It  is  written  by  an  English  miner, 
in  reference  to  the  influence  of  Extension  work  among  his 
fellows. 

24  North  Terrace,  Backworth,  November  g,  1891 . 

Dear  Miss  Gardner  : 

It  gives  me  very  much  pleasure  to  fulfill  the  promise  I 
made  to  you  when  you  visited  Backworth,  viz.:  to  write 
and  give  you  such  information  of  University  Extension  and 
educational  work  generally  as  would  be  likely  to  interest 
you.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  line  you  wish  this  corre- 
spondence to  take,  and  until  I  know  your  wishes  in  the 
matter  I  will  confine  myself  to  giving  more  detailed  answers 
to  the  questions  which  you  put  to  me  during  our  interview. 
I  could  not  but  feel  after  I  had  fully  considered  your  ques- 
tions, that  my  answers  must  have  appeared  to  you  very 
lame  and  unsatisfactory.  Your  unexpected  visit,  coupled 
with  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  must  be  my  apology  for 
what  I  am  sure  must  have  been  an  uninteresting  interview. 
I  think  your  first  question  was: 

"  What  is  the  effect  of  University  Extension  on  the 
character  of  the  workingman  ?" 

I  ought  to  explain  at  the  outset  that  the  Northumber- 
land miners  as  a  body  are  distinctly  in  advance  of  those  of  a 
similar  class  in  other  countries,  in  point  of  intelligence,  and 
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also,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  in  moral  character. 
Their  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  more  favorable  condi- 
tions of  working,  their  interest  in  public  affairs,  which  is 
evidenced  by  sending  two  men  out  of  their  own  ranks  as  their 
representatives  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  their 
trades  unions  and  friendly  societies,  which  have  earned  for 
them  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  organized  body  of  men 
in  the  labor  world,  these  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  as  a  result  of  superior  intelligence. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  then,  that  Northumberland 
would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  likely  place  in  which  to  plant 
University  Extension  work,  and  I  take  it  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely for  that  reason  that  it  was  brought  among  us.  But  it 
certainly  has  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  anticipated,  and 
I  account  for  that  in  this  way.  A  common  opinion  prevails 
that  the  work  of  a  University  Extension  course  is  such  as 
only  the  most  intelligent  can  do,  and  is  quite  beyond  the 
powers  of  an  ordinary  workman.  The  term  "  University," 
in  England,  has  been  so  long  associated  with  all  that  is 
highly  intellectual,  that  it  becomes  a  difficult  task  to  con- 
vince the  average  workman  that  the  work  is  such  as  comes 
within  his  capacity.  Science  to  him  represents  an  infinity 
of  difficulties,  and  the  higher  literary  studies  seem  unattain- 
able except  to  the  sound  scholar.  We  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  unseat  pre-conception  and  prejudice,  and  I  take  it 
that  this  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  comparative  non- 
success  of  University  Extension  work  in  this  country.  On 
its  first  introduction  many  centres  were  established,  but 
these  gradually  collapsed,  in  the  first  place  from  want  of 
students,  and  in  the  second  from  want  of  audiences.  Back- 
worth,  however,  has  stood  the  test  of  a  long  experience. 
We  have  had  many  difficulties,  and  much  to  discourage, 
but  we  have  also  had  a  good  deal  of  help,  and  have  thus 
always  managed  to  keep  the  scheme  afloat,  and  the  general 
effect  of  it  has  been  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  social  life  of 
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the  community,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  students,  to  distinctly 
raise  the  ideal  of  life.  Our  working  students  are,  without 
exception,  steady  men,  anxious  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  knowledge.  Tastes  have  been  refined,  appearance 
^proved,  character  elevated,  and  there  has  been  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  dictum  that  "  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone."  Taken  altogether  the  effect  of  higher  education 
has  been  to  increase  in  a  corresponding  degree  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

You  then  asked  :  "  What  is  its  effect  upon  the  work- 
man as  a  workman  ?    Does  it  make  him  discontented  ?' 

I  certainly  do  not  think  so,  unless  a  clearer  conception 
of  what  is  right  and  a  legitimate  ambition  to  secure  it,  are 
interpreted  to  mean  discontent.  The  employer  who  would 
refuse  assistance  to  University  Extension  on  the  ground 
that  higher  education  makes  the  workman  discontented, 
must  be  one  who  does  not  desire  trade-disputes  or  social 
difficulties  to  be  settled  on  lines  of  reason.  My  own  experi- 
ence is,  that  the  intelligent  workman  is  always  more  amen- 
able to  reason  than  his  ignorant  brother.  If  education, 
properly  conceived  and  properly  accepted,  does  anything 
for  a  man,  it  trains  him  to  think,  and  particularly  is  this  so 
with  University  Extension.  The  "lecture,  the  exercise,  and 
the  competition  work  of  his  fellow-workman,  all  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  thought,  and  train  it  in  exercise  and  applica- 
tion. The  training  he  thus  receives  he  carries  into  all  the 
practical  details  of  his  daily  work,  and  surely  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employer,  in  any  dispute  that  may  arise, 
to  deal  with  men  who  can  think  clearly,  rather  than  with 
men  who  cannot  think,  or  that  only  in  a  small  degree.  It 
is  the  unthinking  majority  which  too  frequently  precipitate 
dead-locks  between  employer  and  employed,  while  the  men 
of  intelligence  are  noticeable  for  their  desire  to  avert  such 
conflicts  and  to  secure  a  settlement  on  a  basis  of  reason 
compatible  with  justice  and  their  freedom  as  workmen. 
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As  the  education  of  the  workingman  is  proceeding,  he 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  a  strike  ought  only  to 
be  the  last  resource  instead  of  the  first  one;  and  thus  I 
think  that  by  assisting  to  increase  that  education  the  em- 
ployer will  undoubtedly  pave  the  way  to  more  peaceable 
times,  and  where  disputes  do  arise  he  will  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  intelligent  and  consequently 
more  reasonable  workmen.  An  intelligent  workman  will 
also  do  his  work  more  intelligently,  and  that  is  an  advantage 
to  the  employer.  Tact,  ingenuity,  and  practical  ability,  are 
often  a  resultant  of  increased  or  superior  intelligence,  and 
these  applied  to  work  produce  profit  to  both  master  and 
man;  while  the  lack  of  these  will  have  an  opposite  effect. 
The  intelligent  workman  will  also  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  inevitable  and  the  avoidable,  and  this  means 
good  to  the  employer.  The  ignorant  man  will  often  seek 
to  mend  that  which  cannot  be  mended,  and  raise  strife  in 
his  endeavors.  The  intelligent  man  will  only  apply  himself 
to  the  redress  of  reasonable  grievances,  and  thus  secure 
success.  I  take  it  that  the  application  of  University  Exten- 
sion, or  any  other  educational  work  to  the  workingman,  must 
result  in  increased  reason  being  brought  to  bear  upon  labor 
problems,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  the  relationship  which 
must  exist  between  capital  and  labor.  Surely  this  kind  of 
"  discontent"  cannot  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  employer  with 
a  fair  sense  of  justice. 

Your  third  question  was  :  "  Do  you  ever  get  a  thoroughly 
ignorant  man  interested  in  University  Extension  ?  " 

In  reply  to  this  I  may  say  that  thorough  ignorance  is 
rather  a  misnomer  in  these  days  of  Board  schools  and  com- 
pulsory education.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  thoroughly 
ignorant  men  might  be  found  in  scores  among  the  miners, 
but  in  this  generation  every  miner's  son  has  the  opportunity 
of  getting  the  elements  of  education,  which  he  may  or  may 
not  increase  as  he  gets  older.    There  is  a  sense,  however,  in 
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which  your  question  may  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 
miners  of  to-day.  A  number  of  boys,  after  they  leave 
school,  and  commence  work  at  the  mines,  easily  forget 
nearly  all  they  have  learned,  and  only  retain  sufficient 
ability  to  write  their  name,  or  labor  through  the  pages  of 
a  book.  These,  I  think,  although  not  thoroughly,  may 
be  termed  ignorant  men.  I  will,  therefore,  understand  your 
question  as  applying  to  these.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Backworth,  I  mentioned  one  or  two  that  I 
thought  might  belong  to  that  category.  A  better  instance 
has,  however,  recently  come  under  my  notice.  We  are  at 
present  having  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Problems  of 
Life  and  Health,"  with  special  reference  to  sanitation.  The 
subject  is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  lectures  two 
of  the  miners,  at  the  mine  at  which  I  work,  bought  two 
tickets  for  the  course.  One  of  them  I  knew  to  be  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  he  has  supplied  me  with 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  his  companion.  He 
says  that  when  he  first  knew  him  he  was  a  disso- 
lute, degraded  man,  caring  for  nothing  but  drink,  gambling, 
fighting  and  every  other  thing  that  belongs  to  an  evil  life. 
They  lived  near  to  each  other,  and  occasionally  had  some 
conversation.  By  and  by  they  took  walks  together,  and 
questions  of  interest  were  discussed  in  a  simple  way.  One 
by  one  he  dropped  off  his  evil  habits  and  sought  the  society 
of  his  intelligent  friend.  He  abandoned  drink  and  devoted 
his  money  to  the  purchasing  of  books.  He  took  every 
means  that  was  likely  to  afford  him  information,  and  sought 
knowledge  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  And  now  he  is  a 
student  at  the  present  course  of  lectures,  and  has  already 
earned  first-class  marks  for  his  exercises.  This  I  think  is  a 
typical  instance  of  what  you  require,  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  this  man  travels  a  distance  of  over  five  miles  every 
Saturday  evening  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  often 
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does  his  exercises  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  mine,  you 
will  readily  understand  how  keen  is  the  interest  which  has 
been  aroused. 

I  have  answered  three  of  your  questions,  at  such  length 
that  I  am  afraid  it  will  sorely  tax  your  patience  to  read 
more.  I  will,  therefore,  reserve  the  other  two  questions 
until  I  write  again. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  our  "  Classical  Novel  Read- 
ing Union  "  continues  to  prosper  in  both  interest  and  num- 
bers. It  was  received  with  some  suspicion  at  first,  but  this 
is  gradually  dying  away,  and  it  is  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  it  was  started,  viz.  :  ,to  introduce  the  best  class  of 
fiction  into  a  neighborhood  where  it  was  comparatively 
unknown.  At  present  we  are  engaged  on  George  Eliot's 
"  Romola,"  a  book  of  surpassing  interest.  Mr.  Moulton 
commenced  a  series  of  six  lectures,  on  "  The  Literary  Study 
of  the  Bible,"  at  New-Castle-on-Tyne,  on  Monday  evening, 
November  9th.  I  was  present  at  the  lecture,  which  was 
listened  to  by  an  immense  audience.  The  course  promises 
to  be  a  great  success. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
the  books, 

I  am,  Madam,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  U.  BARROW. 
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%t  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  prophesy  of  the  future  of 
Extension  Teaching  in  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
brief  test  that  it  has  had  so  far.  To  many  it  will  seem  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  small,  ill-endowed  colleges  in 
this  country,  a  still  bolder  thing  to  prophesy  good  from 
an  increase  of  these  in  any  form.  Progress  is  rapid,  how- 
ever, in  America  and  already  the  first  instinctive  impulse 
resulting  from  Extension  Teaching  has  been  felt  in  more 
than  one  town  in  the  direction  of  a  local  college.  Assur- 
ances have  been  given  by  wealthy  men  in  several  places 
that  whatever  funds  are  necessary  for  increased  educational 
advantages  in  the  form  of  local  endowment,  will  not  be 
lacking.  What  can  be  said,  then,  for  the  local  college  in  a 
country  where  complaints  of  the  existing  number  are  so 
rife  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  remarked  that  we  have 
not  too  many  colleges,  but  that  those  we  have  are  attempt- 
ing in  most  instances  too  ambitious  plans  of  work,  and  are 
on  the  other  hand  too  ill-endowed  for  the  work  which  falls 
within  their  natural  sphere.  The  aim  and  end  of  education 
both  ideally  and  practically  is  to  realize  latent  power.  Can 
it  be  said  that  we  have  too  many  colleges  when  in  scores  of 
towns  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  naturally 
fitted  for  much  better  work  than  they  are  doing,  or  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  fill  better  their  present  positions  and  lack- 
ing only  the  development  which  instruction  in  a  few  chosen 
branches  pursued  by  liberalizing  methods  would  give  ? 
Who  can  measure  the  intellectual  force  that  is  at  present 
wasted  through  a  lack  of  organized  opportunities  for  its 
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concentration  and  application  ?  How  much  undeveloped 
power  is  lost  to  each  generation  through  our  defective 
system  of  education  will  only  be  dimly  suspected  by  future 
ages,  wise  enough  to  see  in  improved  methods  of  instruction 
the  greatest  cause  of  present  prosperity. 

This  question  of  the  needs  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns,  remote  from  intellectual  centres,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  their  satisfaction  through  a  development  of  Extension 
Teaching  in  the  form  of  local  colleges  is  the  burning  topic 
of  the  day  in  England.  In  reference  to  it  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler 
writes  : 

"  At  present  the  chief  flaws  in  University  Extension 
work  are  the  want  of  sequence  in  the  subjects  of  courses; 
the  intermittent  character  of  the  influence  of  the  teaching 
on  the  students  ;  and,  in  the  choice  of  studies,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  advanced  pupils  to  the  con- 
stantly changing  fancies  of  the  public,  on  whose  support 
the  local  organizing  committees  are  compelled  very  largely 
to  rely. 

These  defects  are  mainly  due  to  want  of  money.  Every 
year  the  local  committees  do  something  to  remedy  them, 
but,  so  long  as  University  Extension  Teaching  chiefly 
depends  on  the  sale  of  lecture-tickets  to  the  general  public, 
the  local  organizers  will  be  more  or  less  obliged  to  avoid 
those  subjects  which  are  not  popular  enough  to  pay  their 
own  way.  Financial  reasons  thus  strike  out  of  the  ordinary 
programme  of  University  Extension  Teaching  such  subjects 
as  Ancient  History,  Classical  and  Foreign  Literature,  Logic, 
Philosophy,  advanced  Political  Economy,  Constitutional 
History,  and  Mathematics.  Nor,  at  present  can  the  local 
organizers  afford,  except  in  special  cases,  to  have  teaching 
all  the  year  round  ;  they  can  only  afford,  say,  two  courses 
of  twelve  lectures — or  even  less — in  a  year.  But  this  is  not 
enough  either  for  the  student  who  is  doing  advanced  work 
and  needs  constant  help,  or  for  the  less  promising  pupil, 
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who  loses  heart  and  zeal  if  the  stimulus  of  the  teacher  and 
the  influence  of  his  fellow-students  are  suddenly  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  not  constantly  maintained. 
It  i£  very  disappointing,  too,  for  the  best  students  to  be 
compelled  to  take  a  different  subject  almost  every  term, 
because  the  less  cultivated  part  of  the  audience  demands 
incessant  variety.  Much  has  recently  been  done  to  arrange 
the  courses  in  a  more  educational  sequence,  and  there  is 
clear  proof  that  in  each  centre,  a  number  of  students  desire 
such  sequence.  But  they  are  too  few  in  number — and  likely 
to  remain  too  few — to  be  able  to  afford  to  carry  out  their 
wishes. 

The  aim  of  University  Extension  is  to  bring  University 
teaching  within  the  reach  of  persons  who  cannot  them- 
selves come  up  to  the  University.  At  present  we  have 
brought  courses  by  University  men  within  the  reach  of 
such  persons,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  (or  have  only 
very  rarely  succeeded)  in  establishing  a  curriculum  as 
thorough,  progressive,  and  systematic  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  a  local  University  College.  All  those  who  have 
seen  the  working  of  University  Extension  are  agreed  that 
the  courses  which  have  been  already  delivered  have  done 
a  very  great  deal  of  good  in  awakening  intellectual  interests 
and  in  stimulating  promising  pupils  to  attempt  serious 
study.  But  there  remains  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done. 
We  have  to  carry  on  the  work  to  a  much  higher  point 
than  it  has  been  possible  for  it  yet  to  reach.  The  ground 
has  been  broken,  public  interest  has  been  aroused,  in  each 
of  three  hundred  towns  a  nucleus  of  students  has  been 
formed.  The  next  step  should  be  to  help  the  real  students, 
while  still  maintaining  the  courses  which  have  already 
succeeded  in  making  so  many  real  students  out  of  loungers 
or  idlers. 

There  are,  probably,  in  any  town  of  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  at  any  one  time,  about  fifty  or  sixty  young 
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people  who,  by  one  cause  or  another,  are  debarred  from 
University  life,  but  would  like  to  make  a  serious  study  of 
one  or  more  subjects  under  the  guidance  of  University 
teachers.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  were  weekly  lectures 
in  History,  Literature,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Natural 
Science,  about  ten  students  would  undertake  a  systematic 
course  of  reading  in  each  subject,  and  would  persevere  in 
it  for  two  or  three  years.  At  present,  in  an  ordinary  town, 
these  students  are  deprived  of  almost  every  opportunity  of 
systematic  study.  There  is  no  one  with  leisure  to  teach 
them — possibly  no  one  is  even  competent  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  students'  library  for  them  to  use  ;  there  is  no 
building  where  they  can  meet  and  receive  instruction. 
For  such  people  as  these,  twelve  or  twenty-four  lectures 
a  year  on  various  subjects  are  indeed  better  than  nothing, 
but  still  utterly  inadequate.  The  lectures  may  not  be  on 
the  subject  which  they  are  studying.  The  lecturer  may 
be  able  to  give  sympathy  but  not  advice.  And  yet,  this 
small  handful  of  people  are  worth  taking  trouble  for.  They 
are  probably  the  pick  of  the  town.  In  future  years  they 
will  probably  become  its  most  influential  inhabitants.  It 
is  very  important,  therefore,  that,  while  young,  they  should 
be  brought  under  the  best  possible  influences,  and  not  be 
stinted  in  educational  opportunities.  As  it  is,  some  of 
them  lose  heart  and  interest  in  intellectual  matters,  others 
drift  off  into  dilettantism." 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  University 
Extension  in  America,  it  is  clear  that  this  presentation  of 
English  conditions  applies  equally  to  our  own  country. 
The  solution  that  has  been  proposed  for  this  problem  must 
be  then  of  ever  increasing  interest  to  us  as  the  system  of 
Extension  Teaching  is  more  widely  adopted.  This  solution 
embraces  the  idea  of  the  securing  by  four  or  five  towns 
of  the  entire  time  of  as  many  lecturers,  of  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  a  continuous  course  in  each  of  the  more 
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important  branches  of  the  modern  college  curriculum,  of 
establishing  in  a  word  a  floating  Extension  college,  which 
shall  give  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  various 
towns  as  systematic  and  thorough  instruction,  although  in 
fewer  subjects,  as  their  more  fortunate  companions  gain 
in  the  distant  institutions  which  they  are  free  to  attend. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  in  essence  only  a 
fuller  development  of  the  "  circuit  "  idea  which  has  already 
become  a  successful  feature  of  University  Extension  in  the 
United  States.*  There  are]four  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
have  united  in  securing  the  services  of  a  lecturer  of  the 
American  Society,  who  is  now  delivering  the  same  course 
on  successive  nights  in  the  different  places.  At  least,  one 
additional  circuit  will  be  formed  in  the  same  State  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  others  are  planned  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  At  present,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  in 
any  circuit  the  same  subject  will  be  chosen  for  successive 
courses  and  no  certainty  that  any  young  man  or  woman 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  special  line  of  study 
in  connection  with  Extension  lectures  for  more  than  the 
six  or  twelve  weeks  of  a  single  course.  If,  however,  the 
lecturer  were  engaged  by  the  towns  for  the  entire  college 
year  of  thirty-six  or  forty  weeks  and  not  one  lecturer  alone, 
but  four  or  five  in  different  subjects,  it  would  be  perfectly 
feasible  to  institute  well-correlated  courses,  representing  the 
sequence  of  a  college  curriculum  and  we  should  have 
immediately  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  circuit  the 
University  Extension  College.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
such  an  institution  would  be  no  rival  of  our  present  colleges, 
for  the  very  name  indicates  its  appeal  and  offer  of  advantages 
only  to  those  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  life  or  hindered 
for  any  reason  from  leaving  their  homes,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  there  could  be  no  thought  of  establishing  an 
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Extension  College  save  in  towns  remote  from  existing 
foundations. 

The  cost  of  such  a  proposed  college  need  not  be  more 
than  $3000  yearly  for  each  of  the  four  towns  entering  into 
the  arrangement.  Four  men  could  be  chosen  from  the  list 
of  successful  Extension  lecturers  and  obtained  for,  say, 
$2000  apiece.  Local  expenses,  such  as  hall-rent,  light,  fuel 
and  printing  should  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum  at  first. 
Apparatus,  libraries  and  the  other  needs  of  the  work  could 
be  gradually  procured  as  necessity  arose  and  opportunity 
allowed.  No  single  town  need  be  bound  by  the  others  in 
the  matter  of  expense,  aside  from  the  lecturers'  salaries,  but 
naturally,  a  generous  and  salutary  rivalry  would  spring  up, 
leading  to  more  and  more  liberal  support  of  the  work  and 
probably  to  ultimate  endowment  in  buildings  and  funds. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  may  be  plainly  seen 
that  in  the  strict,  money  sense  of  the  word,  all  this  will  not 
"  pay."  Higher  and  even  secondary  education  has  never 
paid  in  any  country  or  any  age.  Americans  are  fortunately 
coming  to  see,  however,  as  early  as  any  people  that  in  a  far 
higher  sense  education  of  every  grade  yields  the  best  returns 
of  any  investment  and  a  thousand  proofs  of  this  confront 
us  on  every  hand  in  concrete  form.  There  is  no  town  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  where 
it  should  be  impossible  or  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary 
amount  for  an  Extension  College,  if  only  it  is  undertaken 
in  the  right  way.  The  logic  of  events  points  so  irrefutably 
in  this  direction  that  one  cannot  doubt  the  early  establish- 
ment of  many  such  institutions,  owing  their  origin  to  the 
present  great  wave  of  popular  sympathy  with  lofty  educa- 
tional ideals  and  true  educational  methods. 

HENRY  W.  CORTLAND. 

Washington,  Nove?nber,  iSqi. 
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Professor  Judson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  lectured  on  University 
Extension  in  Duluth,  on  November  13th  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a 
local  centre. 

Since  our  last  issue  new  centres  have  been  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  society  near  Philadelphia,  in  Chester  Springs,  Langhome, 
Phcenixville  and  North  Wales. 

The  first  University  Extension  lecture  was  delivered  in  Chicago  on 
November  19th,  by  Dr.  James  Albert  Woodburn  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 
Dr.  Woodburn  is  also  lecturing  on  American  liistory,  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

From  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  the  idea  of  University  Extension  is 
spreading  northward  in  New  England.  The  interest  of  President  Gates,  of 
Amherst,  in  this  movement  is  well  known,  and  now  Bowdoin  College  has  re- 
solved to  offer  Extension  couises  by  its  professors. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  interesting  article  of  President  Thwing  of 
Western  Reserve  University  in  this  issue  of  University  Extension.  Presi- 
dent Thwing  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Society 
and  is  now  organizing  a  branch  of  the  Society  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  course  of  Prof.  L.  I.  Blake  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  is  being 
largely  attended  in  Topeka.  Prof.  Blake  is  also  lecturing  in  Kansas  City, 
where  another  popular  course  is  being  delivered  by  Professor  F.  W.  Blackmar. 
A  course  in  English  Literature  is  to  be  commenced  shortly  by  Prof.  C.  G. 
Dunlap. 

President  R.  H.  Jesse  gave  an  address  before  the  Kansas  City  Society  for 
University  Extension  on  November  iSth.  He  expressed  his  firm  belief  in  the 
great  advantages  of  the  system,  and  said  that  his  own  institution  would  do  its 
utmost  to  fullfil  its  duty  toward  the  people  of  the  State,  by  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  movement. 

A  centre  of  the  American  Society  was  formed,  on  November  6th,  in 
Columbia,  Pa.  Hon.  H.  N.  North  was  chosen  President,  Dr.  H.  Mifflin  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Mary  Welsh  Secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Brunner  Treasurer.  It 
was  decided  to  have  the  beginning  course  on  Literature  and  a  guarantee  fund 
of  seventy-five  dollars  was  subscribed. 

On  November  16th  a  meeting  was  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  the  University  Extension  system.  Among  those  present  were 
Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Kilcoursie,  Sir  James  Grant  and  the  leading  educators 
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of  the  city.  The  discussions  of  the  evening  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
centre  and  Prof.  Cappin  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  first  course. 

The  first  circular  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  issued  from  Albany,  The  substance  of  the 
circular  is  contained  in  Secretary  Dewey's  article  referred  to  in  the  September 
number  of  University  Extension.  The  New  York  leaders  of  University 
Extension  will  be  present  in  force  at  the  National  Conference  on  December 
29th,  30th  and  31st. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Gardner  has  published  in  neat  form  an  outline  study  of  the 
"  Renaissance  and  Reformation,"  which  gives  in  an  exceptionally  clear  way  the 
main  features  of  those  most  important  movements.  The  volume  is  based  on 
the  lectures  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  of  Brown  University,  whose  un- 
timely death  would  have  caused  the  utter  loss  of  his  rare  knowledge  of  that 
period  were  it  not  for  the  loving  thought  expressed  in  this  little  volume. 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  7th,  a  meeting  was  held  in  2-ebanon,  Pa., 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  centre  of  the  American  Society.  Judge 
McPherson  presided,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Schmauk.  A 
permanent  organization  was  effected,  with  Judge  McPherson  as  President, 
Principal  Hoover  of  the  Lebanon  High  School  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Bowman  as  Treasurer.  The  first  course  of  twelve  lectures  will  commence 
immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  published  an  announcement  of  Exten- 
sion courses  offered  by  its  faculty  for  this  winter  in  history,  literature,  economics 
and  natural  science.  The  use  of  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  Legislature  has 
been  offered  for  this  work  and  large  audiences  are  listening  now  to  a  course  on 
American  History  by  Professor  F.  J.  Turner.  Prof.  Turner  is  giving  the  same 
lectures  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  where  courses  are  in  progress  by  Prof. 
Parkinson  on  Practical  Economic  Questions,  by  Prof.  Freeman  on  English 
Literature,  and  Prof.  Anderson  on  Norse  Mythology. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  among  college  men  by  the  announcement 
of  the  National  Conference  on  University  Extension,  in  Philadelphia,  on  De- 
cember 29th,  30th,  31st.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  at  this  three  days' 
session  for  full  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  for  discussions  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  reference  to  its  development  in  America.  Representatives 
will  be  present  from  the  leading  universities  of  this  country  and  Canada,  and 
the  full  benefits  of  English  experience  will  be  secured  through  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Michael  E.  Sadler,  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Delegacy.  Indications  point 
to  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting,  and  the  most  representative  confer- 
ence of  college  men  that  has  ever  met  in  this  country. 

The  University  Extension  Conference  in  Toronto,  on  November  5th  and 
6th,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  the  organization  of  which  is  largely  modeled  on  that  of 
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the  American  Society.  The  Universities  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  thor- 
oughly represented  and  the  leading  Colleges,  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools 
of  the  Dominion  sent  delegates.  President  James  of  the  American  Society 
gave  the  leading  address  on  the  evening  of  November  5th,  and  was  present  at 
the  different  sessions  to  explain  the  various  questions  that  arose.  The 
presidents  of  the  new  society  are  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  of  Montreal,  Chancellor 
G.  W.  Allan  of  Trinity,  Chancellor  Edward  Lake  of  Toronto  University, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Chancellor  Sanford  Fleming  of  Queen's  and  Abbe 
Laflamme  of  Laval  University.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  William  Houston  of 
Toronto,  the  well-known  economist,  to  whom  is  due  in  large  measure  the 
success  of  the  meeting  and  the  establishment  of  the  society. 

The  work  of  University  Extension  has  been  undertaken  in  Australia  by 
the  University  of  Melbourne.  There  are  at  present  nineteen  lecturers  on  the 
list  whose  courses  include  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  Art,  Philosophy  and  Science.  It  is  claimed  that  while 
the  work  will  suffer  under  certain  disadvantages  as  compared  with  England, 
the  rural  population  being  scantier  and  less  compact,  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication not  so  good,  the  average  Victorian  has  greater  means  and  more 
leisure  at  his  disposal  than  the  average  Englishman.  Ceitainly  the 
Australians  are  not  a  people  lacking  either  in  energy  or  in  quickness  to 
avail  themselves  of  whatever  advantages  may  come  within  their  reach.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  another  illustration  of  the  analogy  between  Australian  and 
American  development  in  the  adoption  of  the  short  course  of  six  lectures. 
With  the  success  of  the  work,  however,  the  tendency  to  longer  courses  will 
certainly  appear  in  Australia  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  was  held  in  Association 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  November  10th.  Provost  William  Pepper,  Honorary 
President  of  the  Society,  presided  and  opened  the  meeting  by  a  few  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  education  and  on  the  work  which  University  Extension 
is  doing  in  this  country.  He  noted  that  the  great  promise  of  the  first  year  is 
being  more  than  justified  by  the  continued  success  of  the  present.  Different 
phases  of  the  work  as  it  has  been  developed  in  various  States  were  presented 
by  President  Scott,  of  Rutgers  ;  President  Rhoades,  of  Bryn  Mawr;  President 
Stahr,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  ;  President  Sharpless,  of  Haverford; 
President  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore,  and  President  Fell,  of  St.  Johns.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  addresses  of  the  evening  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Macintosh,  to  whose  earnest  efforts  as  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
much  of  the  success  of  the  American  Society  is  due.  The  report  of  the  first 
year's  work  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  session  was  closed  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  who  outlined  the  probable  development  of 
the  movement  in  America  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  utmost  freedom  of 
action  and  for  enthusiastic  support  of  all  interested  in  education  in  order  that 
the  full  possibilities  of  the  system  may  be  realized. 
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In  Cincinnati,  University  Extension  is  having  a  somewhat  different  appli- 
cation than  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  have  offered  class  instruction  to  teachers  on  Saturdays,  in  the 
following  subjects :  Analytics,  by  Professor  Hyde ;  Vergil  and  Horace,  by 
Professor  Sproull ;  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Norton  ;  Mediaeval  His- 
tory, by  Professor  Myers;  and  Mechanics,  by  Professor  Baldwin.  Although 
this  offer  was  made  but  a  short  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Academic  year, 
the  teachers  responded  quickly  and  with  enthusiasm.  The  classes  have  an 
attendance  of  over  seventy ;  other  classes  have  been  formed  in  different  places 
preparing  for  the  University  classes  next  year.  Each  course  consists  of  thirty 
lectures,  at  the  end  of  which  examinations  will  be  held  and  certificates  given. 
It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  no  class  could  exhibit  more  zeal,  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  application,  than  these  composed  chiefly  of  teachers.  Subjects 
that  these  teachers  themselves  have  taught  for  years,  until  they  have  ceased  to 
inspire  them,  have  awakened  interest  anew.  For  example — Vergil  i*>  treated 
critically  and  exegetically ;  collateral  reading  on  the  author  as  well  as  on  Latin 
Literature,  Roman  Antiquities  and  kindred  subjects,  is  presented.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  Vergil  has  for  the  teachers  the  freshness  of  a  new  author.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  teaching  staff  to  push  this  movement  vigorously  and  systema- 
tically, first  by  offering  a  greater  number  of  studies  to  teachers  and  o'.hers  of 
mature  years  on  Saturdays,  and  second,  by  establishing  centres.  Tire  stress  is, 
however,  to  be  laid  upon  the  teachers'  classes,  for  instruction  imparted  to  one 
teacher  will  be  communicated  to  a  hundred  pupils.  The  teaching  staff  has 
organized  by  electing  Professor  W.  O.  Sproull,  President,  and  Professor  T.  H. 
Norton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  This  undertaking  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University,  and  also  by 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  of  October  22,  1891, 
in  an  article  on  the  subject,  says :  "  Every  Saturday  between  sixty  and  seventy 
earnest  workers  gather  at  the  University  for  these  classes.  As  yet  the  work  is 
only  in  its  beginning.  This  movement  promises  to  be  a  telling  force  in 
educational  affairs.  Next  year  with  further  experience  the  work  done  will  be  an 
improvement  upon  that  of  this  year.  In  this  way  the  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  go  radiating  out  through  the  community.  The  professors  engaged  in 
this  work  combine  enthusiasm,  zeal,  tenacity  of  purpose,  sound  judgment;  and 
more  devoted  and  determined  students  can  not  be  found.  Cincinnati  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  since  the  organization  of 
the  school  system,  this  University  Extension  work  is  the  most  important  step 
taken  in  the  interests  of  higher  education.  It  broadens  the  field  of  work  and 
offers  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  education  to  hundreds  of  those  to  whom  fate 
in  youth  has  denied  it."  To  this  may  be  added  that  nothing  will  tend  more 
to  unify  the  educational  system,  and  to  bring  the  whole  body  of  teachers  into 
sympathetic  and  helpful  relations. 
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What  may  be  accomplished  through  University  Eextension  lectures  may 
be  seen  by  the  experience  of  the  work  in  the  city  of  Reading,  Pa.  When  the 
establishment  of  a  centre  of  the  American  Society  was  first  proposed  it  was 
thought  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  despite  the  size  of  the  city  sufficient 
interest  could  be  aroused.  It  was  finally  decided  to  have  an  introductory 
lecture  to  explain  the  movement,  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  evident  that  a  few 
earnest  workers  were  enthusiastic  in  the  cause.  An  organization  was  accord- 
ingly effected  and  a  systematic  campaign  was  begun.  The  publications  of  the 
American  Society  were  widely  scattered,  and  articles  were  printed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  daily  papers  in  reference  to  the  movement.  The  element  of 
personal  influence  was  not  neglected,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  house-to-house 
canvass  was  made  by  the  Committee.  Political  Economy  was  chosen  as  the 
subject  for  the  first  course,  and  on  November  3d,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  the  opening  lecture  to  an 
audience  which  taxed  to  overflowing  the  seating  capacity  of  Library  Hall, 
many  remaining  standing  throughout  the  lecture.  From  that  time  interest  has 
constantly  increased  as  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  audiences.  A  strong  Students' 
Association  was  formed  and  weekly  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  entire 
course.  The  reasons  for  such  success  as  University  Extension  has  secured  in  Read- 
ing are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place  the  local  society  has  made  use  of  all 
those  means  of  success  which  have  been  tested  so  thoroughly  in  other  places. 
The  subject  chosen  is  of  a  popular  nature,  but  yet  one  which  lends  itself 
readily  to  scientific  treatment,  and  from  which  results  of  a  sound  educational 
character  may  be  gained.  The  lecturer  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  studies  in 
Germany  and  his  position  in  the  Wharton  School,  where  he  has 
profited  by  the  excellent  instruction  of  Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten.  Fully  as 
important  as  the  lecturer's  command  of  his  subject  is  his  lucid  and  popular 
mode  of  presentation.  Mr.  Devine  has  constantly  emphasized  the  educational 
side  of  the  work,  and  has  made  thorough  use  of  all  the  different  elements  of 
this  system  of  teaching.  A  final  quality  which  has  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Reading  centre,  is  the  fact  that  the  lecturer  has  laid  stress 
not  simply  on  the  important  of  his  own  subject,  but  also  on  the  benefits  of  the 
entire  system  and  has  sought  to  interest  the  people  not  only  in  Political 
Economy,  but  in  University  Extension  and  in  general  educational  subjects. 
He  has  done  this  by  introducing  as  a  preface  to  the  various  lectures  a  ten 
minute  discussion  of  such  topics  of  general  interest  as — The  Political  Educa- 
tion of  the  People,  The  Education  of  the  Common  School,  The  American 
College,  Extension  of  the  University,  and  the  University  Study  of  Political 
Economy. 
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For  University  Extension  students  in  general  and  for  such  of  them  as 
are  engaged  in  study  in  the  lines  of  political  science  and  social  economy  in 
particular,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beneficial  than  membership  in  some 
scientific  organization  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  political  studies.  There 
are  many  of  these  societies  now  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  some  of 
which  may  be  truly  called  national.  One  of  the  more  important  of  these  is 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  This 
society  is,  in  fact,  sufficiently  large  in  numbers  and  scattered  in  the 
location  of  its  membership  to  be  called  an  international  organization.  Its 
membership  now  numbers  almost  2800,  and  is  located  in  every  important 
country  in  America,  Asia  and  Europe.  Besides  the  advantages  which 
must  follow  from  belonging  to  a  society  which  includes  in  its  membership 
every  prominent  economist  in  the  world,  all  the  members  of  the  Academy 
receive  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  which  is  a  bi-monthly 
magazine  of  144  pages,  containing  articles  on  leading  questions  in  Politics, 
Public  Law,  Economics  and  Sociology,  personal  notes  about  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  political  and  social  science,  reviews  of  the 
leading  works  relating  to  these  subjects,  each  review  being  written  by  one 
of  the  leading  economists,  and  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
at  its  scientific  sessions  which  are  held  monthly. 

The  Academy  desires  to  include  in  its  membership  all  those  who  are 
in  any  way  interested  in  political  and  social  science,  and  it  especially  wel- 
comes those  who  are  studying  along  these  lines. 


The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  November  is  now 
ready,  and  is  an  especially  interesting  number.  Three  of  the  articles  treat 
of  new  ideas  about  politics  and  will  undoubtedly  create  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  among  thinking  men.  They  are  the  article  by  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
on  "Congress  and  The  Cabinet,"  which  advocates  giving  the  Cabinet 
seats  in  Congress ;  the  article  by  Anson  D.  Morse,  Ph.  D.,  on  the  "Place 
of  Party  in  the  Political  System,"  the  best  defence  of  the  party  system  yet 
published;  and  the  article  by  E.  P.  Oberholtzer  on  "Law-Making  by 
Popular  Vote  ;  or,  the  American  Referendum,"  which  shows  how  often 
the  Referendum,  as  known  in  Switzerland,  has  been  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  Annals  also  contains  an  article  on  the  vexed  land  question, 
by  E.  P.  Cheyney,  A.  M.,  entitled  "Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Reform  of 
Land  Tenure,"  and  an  article  by  T.  B.  Veblen,  on  "Some  Neglected 
Points  in  the  Theory  of  Socialism,"  which  contains  many  new  ideas  about 
Socialism.  These  are  but  a  few  important  features  of  the  November  num- 
ber.   Price,  $1.25.    Sent  to  members  of  the  Academy  free  of  charge. 
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Station  B,  Philadelphia. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION, 

WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF 

Philadelphia,  December  29th,  30th  and  31st, 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching. 

The  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  University  Extension,  and  a  presentation  of  the 
different  methods  ot  this  system  of  teaching.  Discussions  will  be 
held  on  the  necessary  modifications  of  the  various  elements  incident 
to  American  conditions,  and  especial  emphasis  laid  on  the  practical 
questions  confronting  the  work.  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Secretary  of  the 
Oxford  Delegacy,  will  give  the  results  of  English  experience  along 
various  lines,  and  reports  of  progress  will  be  made  by  representatives 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  movement  has  become  one  of  national  moment  in 
America,  and  of  personal  interest,  not  only  to  all  engaged  in  any 
kind  of  educational  work,  but  to  all  interested  in  social  development. 
The  system  upon  which  it  is  founded  possesses  wonderful  pliability, 
and  has  been  remarkably  successful  wherever  it  has  been  adopted 
by  any  organization  interested  in  educational  efforts. 

The  programme  that  is  being  arranged  will  include  the  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  education,  and  of  those  most 
active  in  the  development  of  this  movement.  It  is  already  evident 
that  this  conference  will  be  one  of  the  most  representative  gather- 
ings of  college  men  ever  held  in  this  country. 

Reduced  rates  have  been  secured  from  hotels  and  railroads,  and 
full  information  on  them  will  be  found  in  the  general  programme  of 
the  Conference,  for  which  address 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION, 

1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  American  Society 

FOR  THE 

Extension  of  University  Teaebin 

GENERAL  OFFICES  : 

1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
was  founded  in  response  to  a  deeply-felt  want  for  a  National  Associa- 
tion which  might  assist  in  promoting  the  work  of  University  Exten- 
sion. The  friends  of  popular  education  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  better  utilization  of  the  facilities  for  instruction  which  are  to  be 
found  in  our  existing  educational  institutions. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  object  is  accomplished  with 
great  measure  of  success  by  the  movement  popularly  known  as 
University  Extension.  The  results  of  this  system  in  several  coun- 
tries, notably  in  England  and  the  United  States,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  its  merits  are  now  widely  known. 

The  American  Society  proposes  to  collect  information  as  to  the 
experiments  now  going  on  in  this  work  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  make  it  accessible  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  move- 
ment. It  will  form  branch  societies  to  take  up  and  push  the  work  in 
and  around  their  localities.  It  will  try  to  secure  a  staff  of  persons 
trained  by  actual  experience  in  organizing  and  lecturing,  who  may 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  branch  societies  to  assist  them  in 
organizing  and  prosecuting  the  work.  It  will  strive  to  make  every 
college  and  university  in  the  country  a  centre  of  University  Exten- 
sion, and  in  general  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  all  existing 
institutions  or  societies  in  their  efforts  to  promote  this  cause. 

To  do  this  work  efficiently  will  require  large  funds.  The  only 
sources  of  income  at  present  are  the  fees  of  members  ($5  annual  fee, 
$50  life-membership  fee)  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  friends 
of  the  movement.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Society,  and  to  present  its  claims  to  your  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, who  are,  or  should  be,  interested  in  the  work.  A  national 
movement  like  this  can  only  succeed  when  the  people  take  hold  of 
it  in  earnest,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colleges  on  the  other. 

The  membership  fee  and  all  other  contributions  may  be  sent  by 
postal  order,  or  draft  on  Philadelphia,  or  by  draft  on  New  York, 
payable  to  the  order  of  Frederick  B.  Miles,  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  1602  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

All  other  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary, 

George  Henderson, 

1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


University  Extension  Students 

1  WILL  FIND 

Myers's  Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History 

(Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.65)  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  manual  for  that  study. 

Of  similar  character  are  Myers's  Ancient  History  and,  for  a  single  volume  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  Myers's  General 
History  (price  of  each,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.65). 

Emerton's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

(Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  #1.25.)  The  best  one  volume 
work  in  English  upon  that  subject. 

Gurney's  Reference  Handbook  of  English 
History. 

(Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  85  cents.)  An  excellent  work  for 
constant  use. 

Allen's  Readers'  Guide  to  English  History. 

(Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  30  cents.)  At  ingenious  and 
philosophical  linking  of  history  with  literature. 

Ginn  &  Company, 

Publishers, 

Boston,  fiexjj.  York,  Chicago  and  liondon. 


COLLATERAL  READING 

for 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  STUDENTS. 


Landmarks  of  English  Literature.  By  Henry  J.  Nicoll.  A  very 
interesting  compend,  dealing  only  with  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the 
several  departments  ol  English  literature.    I2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

History  of  Ancient  Civilizai  ion.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Verschoyle.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.75. 

History  of  Modern  Civilization.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Verschoyle.  i2mo, 
cloth,  52.25. 

The  Development  of  English  Thoughts.  Old  English  period.  By 
Brother  Azarias.    121110,  cloth,  #1.25. 

The  Household  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People.  For 
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